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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Straight Plays 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A RAISIN IN THE SUN 
Juanita Moore, Earle Hyman 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members onl 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. r Sun S&8 
QUARTET FOR FIVE 
Rachel Roberts. Graham Crowden, David Stoll! 








*tCOMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Present company closes 19th September 
New cast and production opens 21st September 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage, Nige! Davenport 


DUKE OF YORK'S (Tem 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROOTS 
Joan Plowright, Gwen Nelson, Jack Rodney 
Ends 12th September 
Commencing 14th September 
THE SHIFTING HEART 


TFORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Commencing 15th September 
THE GINGER MAN 
Richard Harris, Isabel Dean. Wendy Craig 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 3rd September 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
Commencing 7th September 
THE DOUBLE-DEALER 


QUEEN'S oe. 1166) 

Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 

THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Beatrix Lehmann, Michac! 


TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 17th September 
COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY 

G. Devlin, Patrick Magee, Etain O' D2! 

Berto Pasuka 


+ WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing 9th September 
ARK 


Flora Robson, 


THE 
Denholm Elliott, Oscar Quitak, Barbara Chilcott 
WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 


Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 


5.30 & 8.30 


Redgrave 





Comedies 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 
wee 4 1 (Whi, 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 


performance during September 


NEW (Tem, 3878) 
Evs. 8.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
Transferring 8th September 
OOK AFTER LULU 
Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle. Max Adrian 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, W 2.30, Sat. $.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr. David Hutcheson, Donald Stewart 
Renee Houston, Faith Brook 


PRINCES (Tem. 65956) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Richard Bird, Maric-Claire Verienc. Hugh Wakefield 


TSAVILLE (Tem, 4011) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 2nd September 
THE DARLING BUDS OF MAY 
Peter Jones, Elspeth March. Rosamund Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams. Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


tSTRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Commencing 16th September 
FROM THE FRENCH 
Claude Dauphin, Naunton Wayne. Barbara Shelicy 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


tTALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE SOUND OF MURDER 
Peter Cushing, Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jesse! 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Mary Hinton, Nigel Stock, Jane Griffiths 





Musicals 


+CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Commencing 10th September 
THE CROOKED MILE 
Elizabeth Welch. Jack MacGowran, Millicent Martin 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 81068) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, Stanicy Holloway 


HER es 'S (Whi. 6606) 
7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


2.30 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 
TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 8th September 


THE QUIZ KID 
Patricia Lancaster, Jimmy 


MERMAID (Cit. Jae 
Evs, 6.10 & 8.40 
LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Harry Locke, Stephanie Voss 
vaunereas (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs, 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NE TO ANOTHER 


0 
Bery! Reid, Patrick Wymark, Patricia Bredin 


PALACE =. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Pri. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.45 
FINE 


FETTLE 
Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 








Opera and Ballet 





*COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
June Bronhill, Peter Grant, Howell Glynne 


TCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
Commencing 18th September to 10th October 


Two Cycles of 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


tPICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 14th September 
BALLETS: U.S.A. 
One week only 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
** SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 
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STANLEY PARKER 


presents 
Arletty 





@ Artist Stanley Parker, recently in Paris, took the opportunity to record this 

skilful impression of the famous French actress, Arietty, who has been 

giving an electrifying performance as ** Lady” im the French version of Tennessee 

Williams’ “ Orpheus Descending.” It is interesting to note that nearly ten 

years ago Mme. Arietty appeared in the leading réle of “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,”’ also adapted and di d by Ray d Rouleau. 
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EPTEMBER promises to be a_ busy 
month in the West End, and several 
new plays will have been produced before 
this somewhat belated September issue is 
published. (We hope to be back to our 
normal publishing date with the October 
number, and must thank our readers for 
their forbearance during the past few 
months). The Darling Buds of May, the 
H. E. Bates comedy, opened at the Saville 
on 2nd September. Peter Jones and Elspeth 
March head the cast, and the play is directed 
by Jack Minster, with setting by Timothy 
O’Brien. The Old Vic began its new season 
on the 3rd with As You Like It, starring 
Barbara Jefford, John Justin, Donald 
Houston, Maggie Smith, Alec McCowen, 
Moyra Fraser and Judi Dench. The 
Double-Dealer, by Congreve, followed on 
the 7th, for which Ursula Jeans and Miles 
Malleson joined the company. The Quiz 
Kid had its first performance at the Lyric 
Opera House on the 8th and The Ark by 
James Saunders at the Westminster on the 
9th, where Lyndon Brook directs a cast 
headed by Denholm Elliott. The Crooked 
Mile, the new British musical about Soho, 
starring Elizabeth Welch, Jack MacGowran 
and Millicent Martin, opens at the Cam- 
bridge on the 10th. The director is Jean 
Meyer of the Comedie Francaise. 


PETER Daubeny is presenting Jerome Robbins’ Ballets, U.S.A., for one week only 

at the Piccadilly on the 14th, following their appearance at this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival, and on the 15th the Fortune re-opens with The Ginger Man, a new play by 
J. P. Donleavy (adapted from his best-selling novel), starring Richard Harris, Isabel Dean, 
Wendy Craig and Ronald Fraser and directed by Philip Wiseman with décor by Tony 
Walton. On the next day a new play by Jean-Paul Marotte, called From the French, 
which is adapted and directed by Hubert Gregg, opens at the Strand. Barbara Shelley 
and Brian Oulton head the cast. 

Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, the Sean O’Casey play presented at the Edinburgh Festival and 
directed by George Devine, comes to the Royal Court on the 17th with J. G. Devlin, 
Patrick Magee, Etain O'Dell and Berto Pasuka in the cast. 

It was unhappy news that Roots, featured later in this issue, has had to be withdrawn 
from the Duke of York’s. The successor is The Shifting Heart by Richard Beynon, a moving 
Australian play dealing with the difficulties of a family of Italian imigrants settled in 
Melbourne, which won an Observer prize. Sir Lawrence Olivier presents this play (which 
opens on the 14th) in association with the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, and the 
director is Leo McKern. Décor is by Frank Hinder. 


SIR John Gielgud’s production of Five Finger Exercise by Peter Shaffer shortly leaves 
for America for a tour before opening at the Music Box Theatre in New York on 
2nd December, with the original cast. But the play, now in its second year, is still such a 
success that it has been decided to take the unusual course of engaging another cast and 
another producer to continue the run at the Comedy. Clive Morton and Eileen Peel 
head the new company which will give its first performance on 21st September. Peter 
Wood is the new producer. F.S. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“The Rope Dancers”—Arts, 9th July. 
“Once More, With Feeling’’—New, 9th July 
“One to Another'’—Lyric Opera House, | 5th 


july. 

“The Ring of Truth’—Savoy, |6th July 

“Look After Lulu”—Royal Court, 29th 
July. 

“Hamlet’”—Queens, 4th August 

“A Raisin in the Sun'’—Adelphi, 4th 
August. 

“The nd of Murder”—Aldwych, 5th 
August. 
“Clair de Lune,” 

Sth August 
“Fine Fettle’—Palace, 6th August. 
“The Aspern Papers’’—Queen’s, | 2th 

August. 

“Quartet for Five’—Arts, 19th August 


“Deutsches Haus’’—Arts, 











ARTS 
“The Repe Dancers” 

OT for nothing does the word “mother” 

so closely resemble “smother.” Morton 
Wishengrad’s play treats of the not-so-rare 
case of a woman turning against her hus- 
band and stifling his child with destructive 
devotion. The woman is hard-working and 
hard-natured, The man is soft, has the gift of 
phrase and the superficial charm of a literary 
genius but lacks anything approaching drive 
or sustaining power. The child, like Anne 
Boleyn, had a sixth digit on one hand. This 
excrescence her mother, with curious Cal- 
vinistic decision, attributed to the fact that 
she had wanted intercourse with her hus- 
band at the time the child was conceived. 
At the time of the play, the beginning of the 
century, the girl, healthy enough physically, 
is a psychiatric case like her mother. A 
doctor sizes up the situation, decides that 
the sixth digit is the root of the trouble. 
and persuades the mother that its removal 
would be a minor operation that could be 
performed at once. The operation is forth- 
with carried out with complete success and 
half an hour after the child dies. 

The play's Nietzschean title seems to 
have been arbitrarily applied and its moral 
does not spring to the mind.. The action 
often seems implausible but, of course, in 
psychiatry anything might happen and no 
layman can demur at unlikelihood. 

Joan Miller had no trouble at all in 
making the woman appear convincing. A 
fascinating study she gave of her. Hugh 
Burden won sympathy for the man and 
Carol Wolveridge did well in the taxing 
part of the child. Good support was pro- 
vided, especially by Averil Logan as a 
neighbour and by Robert Rietty as the 
doctor. H.G.M. 


NEW 
“Once More with Feeling” 
T is most unfortunate that John Neville 
and Dorothy Tutin should have chosen 
this particular play in which to make their 
début in comedy rdles. Inexperienced 
though they may be in this aspect of the 
theatre, they cannot in any way be blamed 
for the flatness of this piece of entertain- 
ment by Harry Kurnitz. Indeed, in the 
last act, Miss Tutin’s charm and clever 
timing almost retrieved the situation. 

This is the story of a temperamental young 
English conductor at large in America. He 
is not above smashing priceless “ Strads” 
if violinists of leading symphony orchestras 
do not please him. His “ wife” (a harpist 
whom he had forgotten to marry) has left 
him, but must be brought back into the fold 
if he is to land his biggest contract yet in 
Chicago. Neville as Victor Fabian, the 
conductor, Dorothy Tutin as Dolly, his 
“ wife,” “Martin Miller as Fabian’s agent 
and James Dyrenforth as the wealthy, 
simple-minded patron of the Chicago 
orchestra, in particular strove hard to 
instil real humour in this laboured piece, 
which signally defeated Robert Morley, the 
producer. The play has now been with- 
drawn. F.S. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 
“One to Another” 
HIS is a revue the worker will find 
reasonably entertaining. Beryl Reid and 
Patrick Wymark have, each, always been 
worth attention. They work well and hard 
here and the supporting company is quite 
good. It was on the second night despite a 
change, the name of Anna Leroy being 
supplied on a programme inset. No less 
than 21 writers have contributed to the 
book, the most valued for pleasure being 
John Mortimer and Harold Pinter. David 
Nobbs, too, has an amusing piece in which 
Miss Reid shines as a lady-footballer, com- 
mended for “good distribution,” who is 
dismayed by her fiancé’s request that she 
give it up. Miss Reid's gifts of caricature 
and timing also delight in sketches of a cafe 
waitress romancing about her “regulars,” 
and, with Sheila Hancock, of two bedrag- 
gled old crones in an all-night cafe. The 
settings are good and transition is swift. 
Particularly commendable is the set for 
Harold Pinter’s sketch in which Patrick 
Wymark and Tony Tanner appear as Boss 





Beryl Reid, who has scored a big hit in “One to 
Another,” which has now transferred to the Apollo. 
and Foreman faced with a crisis, the men 
having tired of their routine and turned 
against the company’s products. Some 
choice, fanciful foolery is contributed by 
Roddy Maude-Roxby. H.G.M. 


SAVOY 
**The Ring of Truth” 

HIS is a happy, chortling kind of play, 

full of good humour, amusing dialogue 
and gentle digs at the traditional thriller 
with its pompous police officers and plentiful 
red herrings. And withal, there is a whole- 
some kind of moral implied by author 
Wynyard Browne, whose previous finely 
constructed plays, notably The Holly and the 
Ivy, have been in serious vein. The Ring of 
Truth also gives that fine actress Margaret 
Johnston an opportunity of demonstrating 
an unsuspected gift for comedy. 

As will be gathered from the pictorial 
feature later in this issue, the play tells of a 
happily married couple with small daughter 
and smoothly running, well-servanted house- 
hold, whose life is turned upside down 
following the disappearance of the wife’s 
much-treasured engagement ring. The hus- 
band is all for forgetting the loss, but the 
wife is not to be consoled. Before they 


know where they are, a full scale police 
investigation is under way, a number of 
innocent people fall under suspicion, and 
they have discovered it is not so simple to 
make a claim on the insurance company, 
however helpful the insurance man! 

An excellent company romps through all 
these trials and tribulations, headed by 
David Tomlinson and Margaret Johnston, 
and there are particularly good perfor- 
mances from John Slater as the police 
sergeant and Arthur Lowe as a loquacious, 
over-helpful insurance man to the life. 

Frith Banbury has directed the play with 
cheerful emphasis on the every-day possi- 
bility of the train of events, and there is a 
lavish setting by Reece Pemberton. FS. 


ROYAL COURT 
**Look After Lulu’’ 

HERE is interest in the fact that Noél 

Coward should choose to turn his 
mature gift to the adaptation of a famous 
French farce, and a certain daring in picking 
on Georges Feydeau’s Occupe-toi d’ Amélie 
for the purpose. For quite a number of 
English playgoers have by now seen the 
French version of this classic brilliantly 
played by famous French actors and 
actresses of the Barrault-Renaud and 
Comédie Francaise companies. 


However, allowing for the fact that any 
adaptation of this kind acted by English 
players cannot hope to capture that almost 
indefinable atmosphere of the original as 


interpreted by native talent, Look After 
Lulu emerges as an amusing piece of enter- 
tainment, perhaps more boisterous than 
subtle in places, and with a tendency for the 
characters to be presented in conflicting 
styles, a weakness likely, of course, to give 
way to better team work as the run proceeds. 
Noél Coward wisely did not interfere with 
the clockwork precision of Feydeau’s con 
struction. 

The story of the Parisian cocotte’s 
adventures with her current lover's man 
friend and a romantic eastern Prince, which 
lead to a supposedly mock wedding scene, is 
too complicated to unravel in a brief space, 
but Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle and 
Max Adrian had many amusing moments in 
these leading réles; the first two notably in 
the hilarious bedroom scene in Act II; while 
Max Adrian was perhaps more consistently 
in the spirit of the piece than any other 
member of the cast. Tony Richardson 
directed, in décor by Roger Furse, and the 
play's success has earned a transfer to the 
New (on 8th September). FS. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE 
“Hamlet” 


N their fourth year, The Youth Theatre 

have reached the twin pinnacles of 
dramatic achievement, Hamlet and _ the 
West End. Directed by Michael Croft, they 
gave a straightforward account of the play, 
but often the lines came pat at the cost of 
that plausibility for which co-ordinated 
action is mecessary. The proficiency of 
Richard Hampton as the Prince was note- 
worthy. The soliloquies were well spoken 
and the character appeared to be really felt. 
This seemed like professional competence. 
The rest of the company were young 
amateur actors, detectable at sight, with 
variable suitability to the parts essayed. 
Tradition gives particular interest to boy 
players in female réles. Michael Butcher 
as Gertrude looked rather comically Dame- 
like at Court but he was impressive in the 
Closet scene. Similarly, the Ophelia of 
Hywel Bennett, amusingly callow in early 
scenes, caused one to anticipate the mad 
scene with misgiving, but when the madness 
came it was particularly moving, never 
more so, memorable for simplicity in acting 
and singing and the mad look in the eyes. 
Claudius (Kenneth Farrington), rather over- 
weighted by Gertrude, was best in his 
dressing-gown, alone on the stage, Peter 
March maintained a right sepulchral dignity 
of bearing and speech as the Ghost. The 
Polonius of Neil Stacy was very well made 
up and the characterisation was thorough 
but a perpetual smile in the eyes and the 
audience's readiness to laugh turned this too 
much into a comedy character. In the same 
way, Osric, a clever skit by Kenneth Mac- 
Donald, though not really overdone, was 
warmly welcomed by the audience as a 
piece of clowning. 

On the first night, lighting and off-stage 
effects betrayed the lack of rehearsal inevi- 
table in these respects when an amateur 
company occupies a professional stage. 

After the performance, Mr. Michael Croft 
appealed for full houses and for a_per- 
manent theatre. The desirability for full 
houses was understandable but for a per- 
manent theatre less so, since The Youth 
Theatre presents one play each year acted 
by boys whose education has not been com- 
pleted and who are not necessarily intending 
to become professional players. The move- 
ment has certainly set a standard for school 
acting which should prevent anything like 
complacency on that head about the country 
for some time to come. H.G.M. 
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ADELPHI 
**4 Raisin in the Sun” 


ORRAINE HANSBERRY, 29-year-old 
author of this play, is a spirited young 
Negress with the distinction of being the first 
of her race to have a play presented on 
Broadway. This is also the first of her plays 
to reach the stage, and with it she won the 
New York’s Critics’ Circle Award for the 
“best play of the year.” 

There is strong dramatic impact as well 
as warm humanity in Raisin in the Sun, and 
a refreshing normality about the characters, 
for all the emotionalism several of them 
display, which appears to us a characteristic 
of race rather than a foible of the author. 
Whether it can be said to deal specifically 
with the colour problem is another matter— 
ostracism and psychological aberrations can 
be engendered by other universal distinctions 
such as class differences, whatever the racial 
background. 

Raisin in the Sun is the story of a loving 
mother’s efforts to keep her family on the 
right road in a world full of modern 
insidious temptations which, with her back- 
ground of poverty and racial struggle, but 
also of simple religious faith, she cannot 
rightly understand. In this réle Juanita 
Moore is most moving, and another beauti- 
fully restrained performance comes from 
Kim Hamilton as her unhappy daughter-in- 
law. Earle Hyman and Olga James as her 
son and daughter incline to over-act, but the 
former is particularly moving in his more 
quiet moments. Lloyd Richards directs. 

FS. 


Below: L to R: Earle Hyman as Walter Lee Younger, 
Juanita 


Moore as Lena Younger, his mother, Kim 
Hamilton as Ruth, his wife, John Adam as Travis, his 
young son. and Olga James as sister Beneatha, a 





ALDWYCH 
**The Sound of Murder’ 


ILLIAM FAIRCHILD’'S new thriller is 

one of those plays which appear to 

ask you to take its characters seriously and 

then proceeds to make them behave so pre- 

posterously that in the end disbelief cancels 
out interest. 

Would an attractive young woman with 
such fine scruples as Anne Norbury really 
scheme with her lover to kill her husband, 
however loathsome he may be? Would the 
fine upstanding young lover even suggest 
such a remedy and believe that they could 
live happily ever after, and would the 
secretary, Miss Forbes, who on first appear- 
ance seems to be a smart, good looking and 
a very competent woman, really stoop to 
such lengths to procure herself a husband? 
No. The whole trouble with this play is 
that the psychology is all wrong and the one 
twist at the end which would have made it 
all worth while is ruined by an extra denoue- 
ment in the last three minutes. 

In the circumstances the actors had a thin 
time. However, Peter Cushing was suitably 
vile as the author Charles Norbury; Eliza- 
beth Sellars was very touching and 
frightened as his beautiful wife, Anne, and 
Terence Longden was upright and rugged 
as Peter. Patricia Jessel was really terribly 
miscast as the wall flower spinster secretary 
—one felt convinced that this Miss Forbes 
had numerous men friends, a good job, an 
elegant wardrobe and an attractive and com- 
fortable flat. Miss Jessel has a very domi- 
nating personality and in this instance it 
kept coming through. 


The play also contains a comic police 
inspector, though poor Nicholas Meredith 
had a hard time trying to make the lines 
sound funny. 

The direction is by Fred Sadoff and the 
setting, a really ghastly modernised cottage, 
by Ken Calder, succeeded in reflecting the 
personality of the owner. L.M. 


ARTS 


**Clair de Lune’ 
**Deutsches Haus” 
LAIR DE LUNE, by Rae Jenkins, and 
Deutsches Haus, by Richard Cottrell, 
formed a double bill of great contrast. The 
only thing the two plays had in common was 
a sterling performance by Mr. Clive Swift, 
an actor who could surely make any play 
interesting. Almost, the part seemed greater 
than the whole, There were other very 
good undergraduate performances, but not 
in the class of Mr. Swift, who seemed a 
comic artist born for the stage. In the first 
play, he had to display at length and in very 
great detail a very rare psychiatric case. In 
the second play, he presented a very com- 
mon Army type. Both emerged as indivi- 
duals with a life of their own but contained 
in the life of the play. 

Miss Rachel Herbert also gave a finished 
performance in Clair de Lune, a_ two- 
character play of great and unusual interest 
presenting quite a problem for a marriage 
guidance expert. 

Deutsches Haus was contemporary only 
in its documentary details, which were 
valuable for lending life to a story which 
might have been drafted by Mrs. Henry 
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Open Air Theatre 
Regent's Park 








Newcomers to 
“Roar Like a Dove”’ 


@ L to R: Donald Stewart, Faith 
Brook and Renée Houston, who 
are now appearing as the Americans 
in Lesley Storm's brilliantly successful 
comedy, which will shortly reach its 
800th performance at the Phoenix 
Theatre. Donald Stewart and Renée 
Houston, of course, play the réles of 
Tom and Muriel Chadwick, and Faith 
Brook that of their daughter, Emma 
(Lady Dungavel), whom they visit in 
her Scottish Castle when trouble is 
brewing with Emma's husband over 
the question of an heir. E 
already borne her husband six daugh- 
ters, and has gone on strike! 


(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 


Shaw ay . es 


Wood. The central character, a German 
girl whom one simply did not know how or 
for what to take, was played with animated 
grace by Miss Margaret Drabble. Her 


betrayer—yes, I'm afraid so—was given life 


by Mr. Ian McKellan, and the man who hid 
his love was very persuasively played by 
Mr. Andrew Parkes. H.G.M. 


PALACE 


**Fine Fettle’’ 

HIS “musical romp in cloth cap and 

tails” by Benny Hill and Dave Freeman, 
presented by Bernard Delfont and Emile 
Littler, provides good entertainment for 
those in a holiday mood. The show is gay, 
colourful and good humoured but does not 
contain much for those who like sophistica- 
tion, wit and subtlety. 

Benny Hill appears frequently, many times 
to good advantage as in “The Pride of 
Lower Tidmarsh,” “Boy at the Fair” and 
“In Formation Please” but too often 
approaches the characterisation from the 
same angle, tending to be predictable. How- 
ever, his sense of fun is contagious and he 
had the audience eating out of his hand. 

Robertson Hare, making his début in 
revue, is very badly served by his material 
and the few chances he is given as in “The 
Observer” made one wish there were more. 

Apart from Rose Hill and Shani Wallis, 
the other outstanding personality is Vivienne 


Martin who delighted on each appearance, 
especially as a scarecrow who likes crows. 

There are some excellent dance numbers 
led by Irving Davies, who is also respon- 
sible for the choreography, and the show is 
directed by Kenneth Carter with settings by 
Loudon Sainthill. L.M. 
QUEEN'S THEATRE 
“The Aspern Papers” 

IR MICHAEL REDGRAVE’S adapta- 

tion of Henry James's story, The Aspern 

Papers, should make a strong appeal to 
Jamesians and, even if muted and over- 
refined by present standards, the work is 
produced and acted in manner to take hold 
upon the general playgoing public. The 
work of adaptation has been skilfully done 
and some good “curtain” tableaux intro- 
duced. There is irony in the thought that 
this is at least the fourth of Henry James's 
stories to be transferred to the stage in 
recent years and James, who so keenly 
desired this success for himself, could never 
achieve it. 

The present story is a fantasy built by 
James upon the interesting fact that Jane 
Clairmont, the mother of Byron’s daughter 
Allegra, survived in Italy for ten years after 
James had migrated to Europe and thus he 
might (but did not) have met her. In his 
story, James made the poet and everybody 

(Continued on page 47) 








Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 

MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @e co. 


i CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telephone: GER 2945 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at:— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS :— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ** History, Lesquare, London "’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Michael Redgrave as “ H.J.”, a writer and man of letters. 


, $9 
“The Aspern Papers 
@ Scenes from the story by Henry James which has been adapted for the theatre by 
Sir Michael Redgrave. The play, which is presented at the Queen’s Theatre by H. M. 
Tennent Ltd. and Peter Daubeny, in association with Michael Redgrave Productions Ltd., 
and F.E.S. Plays Ltd., is directed by Basil Dean with setting by Paul Mayo and costumes 
by Motley. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 
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“HJ.” arrives at Miss 
Bordereau’s house in 
Venice. An American, 
and a writer, he has 
come to Venice in search 
of some private papers 
of the poet Jeffrey 
Aspern who died many 
years ago and who in his 
youth was believed to 
have been Miss Borde- 
reau’s lover. His pub- 
lisher had already written 
to Miss Bordereau and 
her reply has convinced 
“HJ.” that she has in 
her possession valuable 
documents. As the old 
lady, who is now at least 
one hundred years old 
and a recluse, refuses to 
see anyone, “H.J.” has 
prevailed upon his old 
friend Mrs. Prest (Paul- 
ine Jameson) to try and 
arrange an introduction 
He succeeds in meeting 
the old lady’s niece Miss 
Tina, and, giving an 
assumed name, tells her 
that he wishes to rent 
some rooms in_ their 
house. 


“HJ.” is overjoyed when 
Miss Tina Flora Rob- 
son) brings her aunt, 
Miss Bordereau (Beatrix 
Lehmann) to meet him. 
The old lady listens in- 
scrutably while “H.J.” 
tells her that he would 
like to rent a house with 
a garden and that in re- 
turn for the rooms he 
will set their very neglec- 
ted garden to rights. 























Miss Bordereau is very 
poor and at last consents 
to let the rooms, but 
only at a very high rent. 
Somewhat taken aback 
ee Dh accepts and 
agrees to return the fol- 
lowing day bringing with 
him three months rent in 
gold. It is obvious to 
“HJ.” that Miss Tina 
had managed to persuade 
her aunt in this matter 
and he determines to 
achieve his quest for the 
Aspern papers by making 
himself agreeable to the 
younger woman. 


It is six weeks later and 
in spite of the fact that 
“HJ.” has filled the 
house with flowers (es- 
pecially roses, Miss Tina’s 
favourite) and achieved 
considerable success in 
getting the garden to 
blossom again, he has in 
all that time not set eyes 
on either of his hostesses 
Complications arise when 
his manservant Pasquale 
(Olaf Pooley) insists on 
calling him “milord” 
having convinced himself 
that his master is travel- 
ling incognito in order 
to escape the conse- 
quence of some indiscre- 
fos, “EE” io ae 
wit’s end what to do 
next. 











His problem is momentarily solved when he manages to waylay the old ladies on their return 


from viewing the garden. However, after some guarded exchanges, the pair hurriedly retreat 
into their private apartments. (Also in the picture is Nancy Nevinson as Assunta, Miss 
Bordereau’s servant). 


The desperate “H.J.” 
feigns illness and allows 
Miss Tina to discover 
him in the throes of a 
heart attack. He manages 
to engage her sympathy 
and she agrees to ask her 
aunt if he may use the 
sala to work in because 
his doctor has forbidden 
him to climb so many 
stairs. 








Miss Tina, who has 
blossomed under the 
attentions shown to her 
by “H.J.” tells him some- 
thing of her past life 
when there were parties 
and gaiety in the house. 
When she mentions the 
name of Aspern in the 
course of conversation 
and admits to Miss 
Bordereau having known 
him and of knowing his 
poetry, “H.J.” tries to 
draw her out further. On 
realising his interest how- 
ever, she becomes agita- 
ted and hurriedly leaves 
him. 





Another three weeks 
elapse before “HJ.” 
again meets either of the 
ladies. During this time 
he has almost given up 
hope and has in a fit of 
pique ceased sending 
flowers. He is on the 
point of going out when 
Miss Bordereau calls him 
and during their conver- 
sation shows him a 
miniature portrait of 
Aspern asking him if he 
knows how much she 
might be able to get for 
it. “ H.J.”, trembling with 
excitement, pretends not 
to know who the paint- 
ing is of, and glancing at 
Miss Tina tries to dis- 
cover whether she has 
told her aunt of their 
earlier conversation. 








Below left: 


Miss Bordereau 
too tells something 
of the past and 
asks her niece to 
sing a song written 
by Aspern 

old lady then 
sists that “HJ.” 
should take Miss 
Tina out for the 
evening. On their 
return later that 
evening gai 
confides in 
Tina. She informs 
him that her aunt 
keeps Aspern’s 
letters in a trunk 
under her bed but 
that she cannot 
possibly get them 
for him. Assunta, 
searching for her 
mistress interrupts 
them and to their 
consternation the 
old lady is dis- 
covered seated be 
hind a screen, her 
mind wandering. 


Assunta tries to calm her mistress. Later, Miss Bordereau discovers “ H.J.”’ 


unlocking her precious trunk (which had been smuggled out of her room by Pasquale) and 
Below right: Miss Tina returns from the funeral of her aunt. It would be 
unfair to divulge the fate of the Aspern papers. 


has a stroke. 
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Joking to Music 


by Eric Johns 


Rese Hill dances with Benny Hil 

in the ballroom skit *“‘In formation, 

please.” An amusing moment 

from the new Benny Hill show 
“ Fine Fettle.” 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


i ig other Hill appearing in the Benny 
Hill show, Fine Fettle at the Palace 
Theatre—Rose Hill—is not related to the 
top-of-the-bill comedian, but she is never- 
theless a comedienne in her own right, with 
the unique distinction of having made her 
first appearance on the professional stage as 
an opera singer—and at Glyndebourne, too! 

But before that, she was a shorthand 
typist. She had won a host of prizes at 
local musical festivals and her tutor was so 
convinced that she ought to take up music 
as a career that he wrote to Sir Landon 
Ronald. asking if he knew of any way in 
which so promising a beginner could be 
given a helping hand towards a professional 
career. 

Sir Landon suggested a scholarship to the 
Guildhall School of Music and in no time 
Rose Hill had won it and was studying to 
become an opera singer. She took lessons 
in drama, too, and attended a comedy class, 
which used to be taken by James Cairns, an 
old Savoyard. From the very beginning she 
felt that opera singers should pay more 
attention to the acting side of their réles, if 
they wished to carry complete conviction. 

In the summer war broke out Glynde- 
bourne wanted singers to take some of the 
smaller parts during the season and they 
came to the Guildhall School. There they 
heard Rose Hill and they snapped her up 
on the spot to sing Barbarina in The 
Marriage of Figaro. The minor part of the 
gardener’s daughter suited Rose Hill to per- 
fection and gave her a chance to try, for the 
first time, to express humour in music. 
Since those early days she has become a 
pastmistress of this difficult art, much to 
the joy of opera-goers and habitués of 
sophisticated revue. 

Once the war had broken out and the 
Sadler's Wells Opera Company found them- 
selves barnstorming round the countryside, 
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keeping the cultural flag flying, they were in 
search of new recruits. Joan Cross saw 
great possibilities in Rose Hill, whom she 
tried out as Belinda in Dido and Aeneas. 
She was so pleased with her that she decided 
to take a gamble and let her sing Susanna 
in The Marriage of Figaro. She chose an 
out-of-the-way place for the experiment, 
just in case it failed to come off. The scene 
of this historic occasion was Kendal in the 
Lake District. 

In her way, Rose Hill scored a triumph 
and as time went on she became the 
favourite Susanna with audiences at the 
Wells and held a record for the number of 
performances she sang the part with the 
company. Putting her theories about 
musical humour into practice on a much 
larger scale, Rose Hill created a really 
witty Susanna—a rare phenomenon on the 
operatic stage in this country. She hates a 
coy soprano more than anything else in life 
and she had seen more coy Susannas than 
she cared to remember. So when she came 
to sing the rédle herself, she timed the 
recitatives with a comedienne’s wit and the 
result was astonishing. 

She still says it is the most rewarding part 
she has ever played and she cherishes more 
than one letter she received from soldiers 
who heard her sing it on the stage of a 
garrison theatre on the eve of their embarka- 
tion. Men in the jungle took the trouble to 

(Continued on page 48) 





Echoes from Broadway 


R the most part critical blessings were 

bestowed upon Ali's Well That Ends 
Weill, final summer repertory offering for 
this year at the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut. 
Popularity of the theatre continued, with 
indications that it would probably mark up 
the best box office record in its five-years 
history. 

John Houseman’s direction of All's Well 
That Ends Well approached the play on its 
own broadly comic terms. There was no 
attempt to intellectualise or stylise the per- 
formance as Tyrone Guthrie did in the 
Canadian Stratford production of some 
years ago and in this year’s presentation at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Helena was portrayed 
naturalistically as a somewhat mopish 
maiden, rather unbelievably in love with 
Bertram; quite calmly prepared to execute 
the dark-of-the-moon trick which wins his 
hand in marriage. Bertram (the cad) was 
also enacted in straightforward fashion, 
with due regard for Shakespeare's revealing 
eye when it came to the priggishness and 
near weakheadedness of young male roman- 
ticists. 

One experienced a sense of satire at the 
end, when Helena achieves her love-lorn 
ambition and is thereupon committed to 
domestic life with a man who may make 
her wonder if the victory was worth the 
effort. Nancy Wickwire and John Ragin 
performed well in these leading réles. 

One of Shakespeare’s other characteristic 
comic preoccupations comes to the fore in 
All's Well That Ends Well. That is his 
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New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


(Photo. by Alix Jeffry) 


by 
Ranald Savery 


fondness for rascals, exemplified in the per- 
son of the braggart faker, Parolles. In the 
Connecticut production, the scenes of 
Parolles’ undoing were carried out with 
vigour, enthusiasm and skilled attention to 
the essence of broad comedy touched with 
just a degree of pathos. Richard Waring, 
playing the part of the humbug soldier, 
caught the essence of the flamboyant facade 
masking the character’s pretences, and 
reached the heart of the man in his passages 
of self-revealment. 

One of the best recent things that has 
happened to the American Stratford acting 
company has been the inclusion of Aline 
MacMahon among its members. Following 
a great performance as the Nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet, she offered an _ impressive 
characterisation of the Countess in All's 
Well. Miss MacMahon can take hold of 
most any kind of scene and make it pulse 
with excitement and meaning. Larry Gates, 
who was a mighty Falstaff in this season's 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, made a 
highly agreeable King of France, showing 
him as a well-intentioned individual, under- 
standably perplexed by the quixotic 
behaviour of the younger generation. 


Among other principals, Jack Bittner pro- 
vided a jester-like interpretation of the 
Clown that had lightness and movement; 
Barbara Barrie was personably piquant as 
Helena’s boudoir co-conspirator, Diana. 

Period costuming of Dorothy Jeakins was 
attractive. Will Steven Armstrong devised 
a number of decorative scenery pieces 




















which, thanks to the ‘efficient mechanical 
contrivances, slid neatly on and off against 
the permanent setting of slatted backgrounds 
and cross-stage wooden bridge. Those who 
favour an exceptional approach to Shake- 
speare’s artificial comedies probably 
regarded the American production of All's 
Well as too literal. Yet, who can really 
argue against a presentation attended by 
high-spirited direction, good acting, enter- 
taining fun, and excellent attention to 
detail? And there was no doubt at all that 
it was a genuine audience-pleaser. 

New York set up a very attractive out- 
door amphitheatre in the city’s Central Park 
this summer, offering a variety of entertain- 
ment concerned with musical shows and the 
dance. The enterprise, called Theatre-in-the- 
Park, was equipped with tiers of comfort- 
able canvas-covered chairs surrounding a 
circular centre-stage. It was a most relaxing 
spot in which to enjoy the performing arts, 
particularly those of the pantomimic 
medium. If one was lucky, the moon was 
out, soft breezes stirred the park's trees, 
and a pleasingly receptive mood was 
engendered. Witnessing a performance by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo was an 
experience in enchantment. 

The company was headed by Alicia 


Alonso, Igor Yousekevitch, Nina Novak, 
Irina 


Borowska, George Zoritch, Alan 
Howard, Natalie Krassavska, Leon Daniel- 
ian, and other fine artists. They did 
Variations Classiques, excerpts from Swan 
Lake, Don Quixote, Les Sylphides, Nut- 
cracker and Black Swan, and Sombreros and 
Gaité Parisienne. It was wonderful—-magic 


(Picture by 
Friedman-A beles) 


compounded of the open night, the sur- 
roundings, the music and the dancing. 

Similarly, the first bill in mid-July offered 
highly satisfactory ballet performed by 
André Eglevsky, Melissa Hayden, Lupe 
Serrano and Allegra Kent in leading réles. 
After a one-performance interlude of an 
evening of operetta sung by Jan Kiepura 
and Marta Eggerth, the attraction was the 
musical Guys and Dolls. The latter failed 
to come off well. The circular arena stage 
so effectively utilised by the ballets, pre- 
sented difficulties, and somehow the produc- 
tion seemed ill attuned to the setting. 

Then there was an interesting World 
Dance Festival. We were treated to colour- 
ful dancing by troupes from Ceylon, Haiti, 
Spain, Israel, and the Deep South of the 
United States. A one-night concert by the 
pianists, José and Amparo Iturbi, preceded 
the engagement of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. Scheduled to follow were 
the musicals, Carmen Jones and Can-Can. 

Theatre -in-the- Park was under the 
general direction of Jean Dalrymple, 
who possesses a knack for this sort of thing, 
and has for a number of years been respon- 
sible for management of the New York 
City Center shows. The park theatre, 
privately financed, was a feature of New 
York’s 350th anniversary Hendrick Hudson 
celebration. As an outdoor arena, it faced 
hazards of inclement weather. Being a first- 
time venture, certain mistakes—probably 
unavoidable—were made. As exemplified by 
the performance of Swan Lake, it had much 
to offer for a unique and welcome addition 
to New York’s summer entertainment. * 














ISTORY was surely made in Shaftes- 

bury Avenue last month when the 
Youth Theatre, under the direction of 
Michael Croft, put on their extraordinarily 
vital production of Hamlet at the newly- 
opened Queen's Theatre. It is doubtful if a 
company of youngsters, ranging in age from 
14 to 23, have ever before played for a 
whole week in a West End theatre—cer- 
tainly not in Hamlet! 

Michael Croft, founder and leader of this 
unique organisation, was an actor at one 
time in his career. After varied wartime 
experiences, he went to Oxford and later to 
Alleyn’s School to teach English. There, to 
give the boys a closer contact with Shake- 
speare, he staged a series of productions 
which provided all who saw them with an 
exciting theatrical experience. When Mr. 
Croft left Alleyn’s in 1955 he found time to 
write a successful novel, Spare the Rod, and 
with the royalties from that book he 
founded the Youth Theatre. 

His aim is not to provide a nursery for 
the professional theatre, but to encourage 
young people to an interest in serious drama 
and, by putting on plays, to help them to 
express themselves in a disciplined team 
effort. Most of the boys who appeared in 
Hamlat at the Queen’s were still at school 
and they were chosen for the freshness and 
vitality of their acting, rather than for 
technical slickness. 

Boys are singled out for qualities of 
vitality and determination, in the first place. 
Team-work is of primary importance in the 
Youth Theatre and any youngster suffering 
from a star-complex or lacking in team- 
sense, gets no encouragement, So far, they 











Whispers 
from the 
Wings 


by 
Looker-On 


Hampton 


(Picture by David Sim) 


have played and been acclaimed in Henry V 
and Henry IV at Toynbee Hall, in Troilus 
and Cressida at last year’s Edinburgh 
Festival and in the recent Hamlet in the 
West End. All the parts are taken by boys, 
which gives modern audiences some con- 
ception of how the female parts were played 
in Shakespeare's own day. 

There is some talk of broadening the 
policy of the Youth Theatre to include girls 
and to stage plays by other authors. How- 
ever, the boys are dead against such a 
decision, as they feel their organisation 
would lose its unique character and become 
little more than a teen-age amateur dramatic 
society. They also foresee jealousies and 
complications which might easily lead to 
disaster and the disruption of their organisa- 
tion, which has won so much renown in so 
short a span of time. 

Some of these boy actors have already 
gravitated to the professional stage. Julian 
Glover, who played Laertes at Alleyn’s, is 
now at Stratford-upon-Avon; John Stride, a 
former Antony, joins the Old Vic this sea- 
son; and five other boys have won scholar- 
ships to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

“Stage-struck boys don't inspire confi- 
dence,” observed Mr. Croft. “They are 
usually the very last people who ought to 
go on the stage. On the other hand, boys 
who never dreamed of becoming actors are 
tempted to think about going on the stage 
when they do particularly well in our public 
performances. When they come to me for 
advice 1 always suggest they try for a 


scholarship to one of the drama schools. If 
they get one, then they may stand a chance 
(Continued on page 48) 

































An amusing moment in Act III. Beatie Bryant (Joan Plowright), exasperated by her mother’s 
comments on a court case reported in the paper, asks her to pretend she is the judge in the 
case, much to the amusement of the other members of the family. L to R: Brenda Peters 
(Pearl Bryant), Patsy Bryne (Jenny Beales), Gwen Nelson (Mrs. Bryant), Charles Kay (Jimmy 


Pictures by 


David Sim 


Beales) and Alan Howard (Frankie Bryant). 


“Roots’’ 


@ Scenes from the play by Arnold Wesker which had its first London 

performance on 30th June at the Royal Court and was transferred to 
the Duke of York’s on 30th July. “Roots” was first seen at Coventry's 
Belgrade Theatre and the actors playing in London are members of that 
company. The play is directed by John Dexter with décor by Jocelyn 
Herbert. Mr. Wesker’s only other play, “Chicken Soup with Barley,” was 
produced at the Royal Court last year. Unhappily it is announced as we 
go to press that owing to lack of support this most interesting play finishes 
its run on 12th September, to be followed on the i4th by the Australian 

play “The Shifting Heart.” 
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Above left: Beatie 
shows her sister Jenny 
Beales how to tidy 
up. The scene is the 


Beales’ isolated cot- 
tage in Norfolk where 
Beatie is staying for 
two days on her way 
home. Beatie, who 
has been living in 
London, is returning 
to her family in order 
to prepare them for 
the coming visit of 
her boy friend Ron, 
whom she hopes to 
marry. Ron is an 
intellectual who has 
found in Beatie a 
willing pupil, and she 
is soon telling Jenny 
and her husband what 
“Ron says.” However 
she finds it difficult to 
argue with her un- 
communicative 
brother-in-law Jimmy 
(Charles Kay, picture 
top right). Left: 
Beatie and her mother, 
Mrs Bryant, indulge 
in a litthke harmonis- 
ing before lunch. 





















































Beatie has a row with her 
father (Jack Rodney) when he 
refuses to let her bake a cake 
for Jenny. She cannot under- 
stand his meanness and has on 
this occasion an ally in her 
mother. Mr. Bryant is a farm 
labourer whose lack of gener- 
osity is explained to some ex- 
tent by his fears that his age 
and uncertain health will cause 

his employer to dismiss him. 


After lunch Beatie takes a bath 
in the kitchen and, finding her 
mother in a receptive mood, 
tries to instil in her an appreci- 
ation of classical music. Mrs. 
Bryant, wishing to please and 
understand her daughter, pauses 
in the midst of her chores to 

listen. 
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Two weeks later the 
family is gathered to- 
gether for a sumptuous 
high tea prepared in hon- 
our of Ron. They are 
all rather tense and ner- 
vous, especially Beatie 
who has not heard from 
her boy friend since she 
left London. The at- 
mosphere is not improv- 
ed when Mr. Bryant 
comes in and announces 
that he has been put on 
short time. Beatie tries 
to comfort him. 


There is a knock at the 
door but the caller proves 
to be the postman and 
not the long awaited 
Ron. He has brought a 
letter, from which Beatie 
learns that Ron is not 
coming after all and that 
he has jilted her. Tear- 
fully she hands the letter 
to her mother who reads 
it to the assembled 
family. 














Above: On reading Ron's 
reasons for breaking off 
his relationship with 
Beatie, Mrs. Bryant, tired 
of her daughter’s accu- 
sations of neglect and 
indifference over the past 
two weeks, rounds on 
her and gives her side of 
the picture. The others 
look on dumbly while 
Beatie, realising that in 
her stubborness she is no 
better than any of them, 
gives way to her grief. 
Right: The family get 
on with their tea while 
Beatie tries to explain 
herself to them, Sudden- 
ly to her astonishment 
she realises that she is 
no longer just quoting 
Ron; that she is thinking 
for herself and using her 
own words. Overjoyed, 
words pour from her, but 
the miracle passes un- 
noticed by the others. 


























Academic 


— : 
The International Scene = ossia Tritting 
FINAL REPORT FROM PARIS 


OR the first time since the Paris Festival 
began in 1954, prizes have been awarded 
to the “best production,” to the “best per- 
formers” and so on. The awards, a 
Challenge Trophy for the best production. 
a bronze figure representing the arts of 
music, dance, tragedy and comedy, and 
diplomas for the remainder, have been made 
by the recently constituted International 
Circle of Young Critics, which consists of 
critics, from some 25 countries, working or 
studying in Paris. Nobody, I think, can 
dispute the award of the Trophy to the 
Komische Oper of East Berlin for Walter 
Felsenstein’s sensational production of The 
Tales of Hoffman. Of the other awards, 
those of us who saw the programmes might 
have something else to say, though most of 
us are agreed that Zero Mostel’s extra- 
ordinarily funny and touching interpretation 
of Leopold Bloom in James Joyce's 
Ulysses in Nighttown would take a lot of 
beating. As this was in the Arts Theatre's 
production, from London, which was 
reviewed here in the July issue, I need say 
no more about its Paris visit, other than 
that it was received with almost hysterical 
enthusiasm by press and public alike, and 
nearly outclassed Theatre Workshop's The 
Hostage in popularity, for which, by the 
way, Joan Littlewood got a diploma for the 
best piece of direction. 
The other awards were as follows: best 
female performer: Rina Morelli (Figli 
d’Arte, reviewed here last May); best 


singers: Lisa della Casa (Ariadne auf 
Naxos) and Miroslav Cangalovic (Faust), 
best dancers: Mariane Orlando (Stockholm 
ballet) and Eduardo Serrano (Pilar Lopez 
company); choreography, Jerome Robbins; 
conducting, Oscar Danon (Belgrade Opera); 
and décor, Alexander Bossulayev’s monu- 
mental revolving set in the Pushkin Theatre 
of Leningrad’s production of Vishnevsky’s 
An Optimistic Tragedy. A special diploma 
was awarded to Roger Planchon, of the pro- 
vincial theatre of the Cité de Villeurbanne, 
Lyons, for Marivaux’s Le Second Surprise 
de L'Amour; this the International Circle 
decided to give to an outstanding French- 
language production in Paris given during 
the four-month season of the Theatre of the 
Nations, but having no connection with it. 

For his production of An Optimistic 
Tragedy, Georgi Tovstonogov, who hails 
from Georgia, got a Lenin Prize last year. 
It was criticised in Paris because two ver- 
sions of the play exist and the Russians’ 
differed from that seen here in 1951. The 
new version is, in fact, that made and 
approved by the author himself, who, by 
the way, is better known in the west as the 
script-writer of the Soviet film We From 
Kronstadt. As an officer of the Red Navy, 
Vishnevsky clearly writes from experience. 
Originally created by Tairov at Moscow's 
Kamerny Theatre in 1933 before it came 
under the Stalinist ban—and before Vish- 
nevsky re-wrote it during the Great Patriotic 
War—his epic drama, stretching right across 














the vast spaces of Mother Russia—which 
the setting expertly symbolizes—depicts the 
odyssey of a ragged band of anarchic and 
and ruthless sailors of the young revolu- 
tionary fleet in 1918, whom stupendous 
events and a determined Commissar in skirts 
mould into the first disciplined regiment of 
the new Red Navy. A perfect model of the 
orthodox type of “socialist realist” pro- 
duction, it yet claims attention for its poetry 
and dramatic force and its incisive handling 
by the director. 

Less successful, though in some respects 
equally memorable, was the Finnish Tam- 
pere Theatre’s appearance in Herod the 
King (called An Idealist in the original). 
This is the first youthful play of the Danish 
playwright Kaj Munk, who was murdered 
by the Nazis in 1944, and depicts a tyrant, 
Herod, who sacrifices all and everybody, 
like Ibsen's Brand, to his megalomania, 
which the author ironically miscalls ideal- 
ism. Though effectively staged by Sakari 
Puurunen—lI had occasion to praise his pro- 
duction in these pages after seeing it on his 
home ground some months ago—it fought 
a losing battle with the heatwave which 
swept over Paris at the end of June. 

Quite another story is the success of the 
Dutch production, by Johan de Meester, of 
Troilus and Cressida, which he had brought 
over from the Holland Festival this year. 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Above left: Femke B as Shak "s 





heroine 

* Troilus and Cressida.” Above: Risto Miukii in 

Ge Ge ie of Es Seats | ee ee 

(An Idealist) directed by Sakari Puurusen 

the Tampere Theatre 

Italian stage and film star, Gino 
im “* The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

(Pictures by “ Photo Pic’’) 














The International 
Secene (Cond. 


Wim Vesseur’s dark red hexagonal setting 
inspired partly by the Elizabethan and partly 
by the ancient Greek theatre, jutted out over 
the orchestra-pit and enabled intimate con- 
tact to be made with the audience. The 
tents that came and went on this permanent 
setting told us at once in whose camp we 
were and the costumes and comportment of 
the actors for once helped to tell apart the 
numerous personages in both the Greek 
and the Trojan camps. A most ravishing 
Cressida (Femke Boersma}—who reminded 
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me somewhat of her countrywoman Audrey 
Hepburn—made up the sum of the evening's 


attractions. As Jerome Robbin’s Ballets 
U.S.A. are performing at Edinburgh this 
year and later come to London for a spell, I 
shall not anticipate what Theatre World's 
London critic might wish to say, other than 
to confirm the wisdom of the award of the 
diploma which he got here. Others might 
have preferred to see it go to Parkati Kumar 
the Indian choreographer who designed the 
second half of the double bill staged by the 
fifteen-year-old Indian National Theatre 
from Bombay, entitled Dekh Teri Bambai 
(24 Hours in the Life of Bombay), a lively 
dance-drama in 13 scenes which does exactly 
what it sets out to do in the title and com- 
bines humour and bitterness in the telling of 
its tale. 

A record number of 129 performances 
(compared with 47 in 1954) was given this 
year by 26 troupes from 17 countries play- 
ing in 13 languages—besides the marionettes 
from six different lands in the first Theatre 
of the Nations Puppet Festival. Claude 
Planson, now called Director (since A, M. 
Julien has gone to the Paris Opéra, though 
retaining the titular directorship), plans big 
things for 1960, including Laurence Olivier’s 
Coriolanus and a whole month of German 
drama and opera, and similar months with 
companies from Latin America, the new 
French Community, and, for the first time 
something from the Soviet non-Russian 
Republics, like the Armenian Opera, of 
which one hears great reports. The Berliner 
Ensemble will return in 1960 with Erich 
Engel’s revival of Die Dreigroschenoper, 
which I plan to see in East Berlin next 
October and report in these pages, if—that 
is—it is not postponed for the umpteenth 
time, together with four other Brecht plays; 

(Continued on page 49) 

















Tom: Well, well, well, We've never had a New Year that started better, darling. It's in the bag! 


Tom Gore (David Tomlinson), a mathematician, and his wife, Emma (Margaret Johnston), 

a commercial artist and designer by profession, have just been entertaining Sir John 

Pritchard and his wife; a most successful social occasion which spells a seat on the Board 

for Tom. Emma, however, is not so sure of their continuing good luck because she has 
lost her engagement ring, and obviously will not rest till she finds it. 


“The Ring of Truth” 


@ Scenes from the delightfully witty and original new comedy by Wynyard Browne. 

Directed by Frith Banbury, with décor by Reece Pemberton, the play is presented at 

the Savoy Theatre by the Robin Fox Partnership Ltd. and Donmezr Productions Ltd., in 
association with Frith Banbury Ltd. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Mrs. Prizborski: It's a shame. You 
thought the world of that ring 
didn’t you? Ever show you minc”’ 

The daily help (Carmel 

McSharry) commiserates with 

Emma on her loss. The last 

time Emma remembers seeing 

the missing ring was one 

evening when she and Tom 

dined with Sir John and Lady 
Pritchard. 


O what a tangled web we 
spin! When the insurance 
man is called in about claim- 
ing for the lost ring, Tom 
and Emma very quickly find 
themselves in deep water. Mr 
Filby from the Insurance 
Company (Arthur Lowe) 
could not have been more 
helpful, as he explains to Tom 
the right way to fill in the 
claims form. He has no use 
for the truth; there must have 
been a burglary in order to 
make sure of the insurance 
money, and the very hint of 
a burglary means calling in 
the police! (Left: Martha 
Downs as Emma's friend. 
Ambrosine Wyman; Irene 
Browne as Tom’s mother and 
Tom Bell as Clifford Small. 
a disgruntled young hanger-on 
who lives in the grounds.) 
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Tom: How can | tell if it’s a crime? 
That's your business! 

Emma: Tom, be reasonable 

Tom: Reasonable! 


When P.C. Wimbush (Brian 

Wilde) arrives to take notes 

about the missing ring, Tom 
refuses to be co-operative. 


Mrs Gore Sergeamt, this is too 
appalling .. I can't believe it... 
Sergeant: Can't believe what, madam? 
Mrs G About my daughter-in-law 
and that dreadful Mr. Small... . 


Sergeant Borall (John Slater) 
now has the case in hand and 
is already pompously and 
busily interviewing members of 
the household. In no time at 
all it is made to look as though 
Emma is having an affair with 
Clifford Small, who, it is true, 
has just amazed the innocent 
Emma by suddenly kissing her. 
Mrs Gore, Senior, has been 
eavesdropping, and the sergeant 
smells a clue. Below right: 
Ambrosine listens to the ser- 
geant theories. 











Sergeant: That would explain why 
she was so nervous about the 
police being called in, wouldn't 
nt? 

P.C.: Coo, sarge 

Sergeant: Spot of imagination 
that’s all You won't get far 
in the force without it. . 

P.C. Wimbush is full of 

admiration for the brilliant 

powers of deduction of his 
superior officer! By now 
the latter is convinced that 

Emma_ is_ shielding her 

lover. 


Below left 

Sergeant: Look here, son, you've 
got yourscif in a pretty sticky 
Position 

Below : 

Mr. Prizborski: My wife come 
‘ome today weeping, weeping 
You accuse ‘er of stealing—why? 

Emma now has to cope with 

the daily’s emotional hus- 

band. L to R: Wynne 

Clark as the temperamental 

Nannie of the Gores’ small 

daughter; Anthony Sagar as 

Joe, man-of-all-work, and 

Alexander Kardan as Mr. 

Prizborski. 


























Mary: Emma .. . dear 
you found your ring? 

Emma: Not yet, no. 

Mary: But you must! Quickly! 
Just as Emma is beginning 
to realise that she is about 
to lose all the servants, 
following the police inter- 
vention (Joe and Nannie are 
also now in revolt), Lady 
Pritchard makes a harassed 
entrance. Sir John, who 
treasures his excellent 
French cook above all else, 
is enraged because the latter 
threatens to leave after she, 
too, has been _ involved 
among the suspects in the 
affair of the ring. Tom’s 
directorship is now well and 

truly at stake! 


Mrs Gore What is the matter. 
darling”? 


Tom’s mother has become 

suddenly and maddeningly 

solicitous for her son's 
welfare. 








Tom: 1 AM NOT ILL! 
Have you gone raving 
mad? 


Mrs Gore, angry 
because a hint of 
suspicion has left 
her.without her de- 
voted companion 
help, moves _ into 
the sitting room 
with all her para- 
phenalia. She still 
displays great con- 
cern for her son’s 
state of health, and 
Tom begins to feel 
he has had enough. 
Emma tries to find 
escape from __ the 
ever more compli- 
cated train of events 
by catching up on 
outstanding work. 


Emma: Darling, you are 
sweet . You must 
ring John 


Tom: I will. 

Emma: Now before 
that chain reaction 
reaches your director- 
ship! 

The ring is found 

out of the blue, and 

John’s promotion is 

secure, but it would 

be unfair to say who 
exactly was the cul- 
prit among so many 
suspects! A mo- 
ment towards the 
end of the play. 

















—— 























A Lowered Lear 


by Hareld Matthews 


FINAL PLAY OF STRATFORD SEASON 


ING LEAR, which completes the pro- 

gramme of the 100th Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, opened on 18th 
August. This production is Mr. Glen Byam 
Shaw’s farewell to Stratford. It is also his 
first production of King Lear. These facts 
add to the interest of a very unuual offering, 
which demonstrates Mr. Byam Shaw's power 
to dilate and project the author's images 
without distortion or much addition. It 
would not appear that Mr. Byam Shaw had 
a strong hand, for although Mr. Charles 
Laughton might be considered an ace, his 
is hardly the suit for Lear, and tribute is due 
to Mr. Byam Shaw for a production which 
succeeds beyond expectation. 

After witnessing Kean’s Lear, Leigh Hunt 
said that an actor who performed Lear well 
should be requested never to perform the 
part again, since “there is no medium, in a 
scene which we are to witness with our eyes, 
between an unbearable Lear and no Lear.” 
The view that the part was unactable was 
for long quite widely held but this genera- 
tion as become familiar with the tragedy 
and, just as it was once expected of every 
well-known painter, we have been told, to 
paint a portrait of the Prince Consort, so 
leading actors today in their turn play Lear. 
Mr. Laughton, not obviously equipped for 
the part, has undertaken the duty and dis- 
charged it with some credit. It can be said 
of every actor, probably, who played the 
part before that he is not everybody's Lear, 
but of Mr. Laughton it can be said that, in a 
special sense, he IS everybody's Lear, for 
he has reduced the King to Mr. Everyman. 

This was a low-life Lear, needing only a 
top-hat to reach the height of comicality in 
appearance, who, swaddled in white robes 
and looking like a Bard at an eisteddfod, 
climbed the steep five steps to his Druidical 
throne and, sitting there, made one think of 
that other Lear, who worked so hard at 
nonsense. The daughters took their stand and 
said their pieces without deceit, as repeating 
by rote phrases which their peculiar circum- 
stances required of them. It was an old 
family ritual, but Cordelia would not play 
and her refusal seemed a kind of priggish- 
ness which her prefectorial manner did 
nothing to diminish. Her father did not 
seem tremendously impressed or surprised 
by this but he rapped out his order to her 
to try again with noticeable impatience. All 
his daughters had taken his measure but the 
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youngest tripped over the purism of youth. 
Goneril, by Miss Stephanie Bidmead, was 
calmly pitiless. The Regan of Miss Angela 
Baddeley fiercely, venomously impudent and, 
this was something new, given to drink. 
Miss Zoe Caldwell’s Cordelia was coldly 
correct. When Lear cursed Goneril there 
was neither grandeur, awe nor terror but a 
fat old man in a Victorian night-gown saying 
things one ought not to listen to. It turned 
Goneril’s stomach so that she had to sit 
down and hold it. This Lear presented 
that mixture of absurdity and menace we 
seem to see in savage rulers. At times he 
gabbled like a clergyman rushing through a 
service. The storm was toned down so as 
not to drown his voice. Here the lighting 
helped and the twittering of Mr. Ian Holm’s 
Fool, but it seemed that Lear imagined the 
storm, as we had to, and this was effective as 
adding to the idea of madness. 

The play ran without interval until the 
blinding of Gloucester, which added impor- 
tance to the sub-plot. Mr. Cyril Luckham’s 
Gloucester, Mr. Anthony Nicholls’s Kent, 
and Mr. Robert Hardy's Edmund were 
excellent performances and gave the play a 
good start. Despite the strength of the “sub- 
plot,” the main plot held the lead. Lear, 
mad in bright sunshine, had a power which 
he lacked in storm. Wearing his floral 
coronal, he might truly be called, as Edgar 
possibly said, a “side-piercing sight,” but 
one followed the matter of his random 
speeches and yielded to the fascination of 
the old man and when, after recognising 
Gloucester, he ran off, there was applause. 

The martyrdom of man can thus be 
demonstrated without majesty. We feel 
sorry for anybody that we think about long 
enough, but “poor old blighter” is not the 
best response to King Lear, which demands 
the grand manner and which has been 
lowered somewhat. The naturalistic treat- 
ment has brought one kind of success but it 
will now be somebody's duty to lift “Lear” 
back again onto the plane of high tragedy.* 


I~ ‘Italia Coad 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 
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Creative Artists in the Theatre by Elizabethe H.C. Corathiel 


22 Michael Whittaker 


N ALL ages, the fascination of the theatre 

has pivoted on the fact that it is a realm 
of ideas. 

Ideas can be conveyed in words and by 
pictures. Under ideal conditions, however, 
they are communicated most forcibly by 
that subtle essence we call atmosphere—and 
in the creation of atmosphere the true man 
of the theatre excels. Such a man is 
Michael Whittaker. 

The recent revival of Schwanda at Sadler's 
Wells again directed attention to this out- 
standing specialist in decor, too seldom, 
alas! represented on the living stage these 
days, since he has got himself so tied up 
with Fashion and Television, where he is 
definitely making entertainment history 
(turning even mannequin parades into thril- 
ling artistic experiences!) 

With the exception of a few changes in 
the second act, Schwanda was put on in the 
original sets created for the production in 
the 40's. But the impact it made as curtain 
after curtain rose was still breath-taking, and 
that, surely, is the highest tribute to the 
creator's genius. 

Unlike most of the ace-designers whose 
work added lustre to London's most 
memorable post-war productions, Michael 
Whittaker is a product not of some remote 
studio but of the theatre itself. He was an 
actor before he became a designer. Never- 
theless, his skill in draftsmanship is by no 
means accidental. He started his career as 
a student at the Chelsea Polytechnic, and 


gained valuable experience in his early youth 
as a craftsman co-operating in the magnifi- 
cent ‘floats’ produced every New Year by 
students for the annual Chelsea Arts Ball. 
In the 30's, under the influence of that 
organising genius, Sherwood Foster, these 
were still treated seriously, and the Chelsea 
Polytechnic ‘stunts’ were always outstanding, 
not only from the point of view of effect, 
but also from that of economy and 
ingenuity. The students designed them and 
literally made them with their own hands. 
As neither money nor materials were at that 
time over-plentiful, the work called forth 
minor miracles of talent and invention. 

From London Michael travelled to South 
Africa, where he spent five fruitful years, 
imbibing dramatic science inspiration which 
has stood him in good stead for his subse- 
quent work. He then proceeded to Leyden, 
for further art experience, and in the re- 
nowned galleries of Holland he learnt a 
great deal from painters of the Flemish 
school. 

It was as an actor, however, that he began 
to make his living, and his conscientious 
work soon made an impression on enter- 
prising managements. He appeared in 
several stage plays, and simultaneously in 
films, notably Néel Coward's In Which We 
Serve, and in the memorable Handel, for 
which he created the character of Dr. Arne. 

All his life, Michael Whittaker has been 
attracted to operatic music. This had its 
origin to a large extent in the beneficent 
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Puccini's ** Tosca.” 


(Picture by 


Angus McBean) 


influence of his aunt, that fine Wagnerian 
artist Madge Twemlow, who first encour- 
aged his taste for the Bayreuth productions, 
and has been his guide and mentor ever 
since. 

During the War, he had the good luck to 
fall in with the late George Black. His 
first essay in decor for the stage (Their 
Finest Hour at the Comedy in which he was 
particularly successful with Jeanne Stuart's 
dresses) had already brought him some re- 
nown. He played opposite Ann Todd at 
the Prince of Wales’ in The Trial of Made- 


leine Smith, and then took on the position 
of resident designer, which he held with 
mounting success until George Black died. 


An outstanding achievement during this 
period was Residents Only at the St. James, 
for which he did the decor and costumes, in 
addition to playing the villain’s part. 

“Most of my big chances have come to 
me through entirely accidental meetings,” 
says Michael Whittaker. It was such a 
meeting that led to his highly fruitful 
association with Dennis Arundell at Sadler's 
Wells. “I was acting with Richard Greene 
in Desert Rats at the time,” he told me. 
“Dennis asked me quite casually if I would 
like to design the sets for a new opera he 
had in mind—The School for Fathers. As 
I knew the music and adored it, I took the 
job on—and never have I worked with a 
more appreciative and understanding partner 
than Dennis. We both seemed to know what 
we wanted, almost by instinct, and the work 
proceeded in the utmost harmony. When 
the second act was completed, Dennis 
seemed delighted with it. “All it needs to 
bring it to life,” I said jokingly, “is a live 
cat on the wall.” JI really meant it as a 
joke. To my surprise, Dennis replied: “Well. 
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you've got your cat!,” and although he 
hadn't an idea where a cat would be found, 
he was as good as his word.” 

As everyone knows, the cat is now the 
outstanding feature of the Wells version of 
The School for Fathers. \t has gained more 
publicity than any other “gimmick” for 
years, and has given immense pleasure to 
management, artists and audiences alike. 

I asked Michael whether it was not 
necessary to do an immense amount of 
reading and historical research, apart from 
foreign travel, to achieve effects as authentic 
as those, for instance, in the execution scene 
of Schwanda, and he agreed that he takes 
the greatest pains to create stage pictures 
which are absolutely true to life and to 
period. In fact, unless he is at liberty to be 
authentic, the work does not greatly interest 
him. He speaks with extreme modesty 
almost with diffidence—of his Award of 
Merit for The Black Rose, with Orson 
Welles, Tyrone Power and Jack Hawkins in 
the cast. This magnificent Twentieth Century 
Fox production had no fewer than 3,000 
costumes, each an individual work of art, 
and it is for its mounting and its costumes 
that the film is chiefly remembered. Much 
as he appreciated his award, however, 
Michael's artistic integrity never was com- 
pletely satisfied with the work he did for 
this film because it did not measure up to 
his own standard of historical accuracy. He 
found that British films gave his flair for 
truth in decor far more scope. He has spent 
many happy years working with Stephen 
Mitchell, for whom he has designed more 
than twenty-six productions. 

“T think the fact that I am able to cut out 
as well as design costumes has been one of 
my greatest assets,” he explained. “It is all 











Seventy-five Years at 
Northampton by Aubrey Dyas 


ORTHAMPTON’S Theatre Royal and 

Opera House, the home of the North- 
ampton Repertory Theatre, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary last May. Now 
that nearly one hundred Provincial theatres 
have closed since the War, such an occasion 
is particularly worthy of note. 

Costing £12,000 to build, this theatre was 
designed by the most eminent of the Vic- 
torian theatre architects, C. J. Phipps, who 
built forty theatres in Great Britain, includ- 
ing his masterpiece, Her Majesty's, in 
London. The T-shaped site presented a 
challenge to the designer, which he met with 
ingenuity by setting the foyer, dress circle 
bar and manager's offices at right angles to 
the auditorium and by linking the stage with 
the dressing-rooms and paint-shop on the 
other side of the road by a tunnel under the 
road. A charming, well-proportioned theatre, 
seating eight hundred, it has a gilded pros- 
cenium and a dress circle in the shape of a 
horseshoe with elegantly columned boxes on 
either side. The Times commented, “In 
quality and solidity, it is equal to that of 
any theatre in the Kingdom.” Today it 
stands virtually unchanged, and there are 
few playhouses in the country so unmistak- 
ably infused with the gilt and plush atmos- 
phere of the Victorian age. 

At its opening on the Sth May 1884, a 
production of Twelfth Night was staged by 
the Compton Comedy Company, led by that 
famous Victorian actor, Edward Compton 
{as Malvolio), and his wife, Virginia 
Bateman (as Viola), the parents of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie and Fay Compton. 
During the forty-three years prior to its 
conversion into a repertory theatre, most of 
the favourite plays, operas and musical 
comedies were presented and many of the 
great figures in theatrical history performed 
upon its stage, among them Irving, Ellen 
Terry, Wyndham, Benson, Wilson Barrett, 
Martin Harvey, Mrs Patrick Campbell, 
Seymour Hicks and Charlie Chaplin. 

Since 1927 the old theatre has housed the 
Northampton Repertory Players established 
by a group of local citizens with enterprise, 
faith and vision. Despite setbacks from time 
to time, they have staged over 1,450 pro- 
ductions and played to something like six 
million playgoers in thirty-two years of con- 
tinuous repertory, which is a record for any 
repertory theatre, since it has been quite un- 
broken. The Northampton Repertory 
Theatre has been a nursery of theatrical 





stars. Errol Flynn, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick, David Tomlinson, Max Adrian, 
Freda Jackson, Sonia Dresdel, Vivienne 
Bennett and many more have been members 
of the company. 

On Sth May last, at a special Gala Per- 
formance attended by many theatrical and 
local celebrities, Fay Compton spoke an 
oration before the curtain rose on a gay and 
colourful performance of Twelfth Night by 
the Northampton Repertory Players. “I ask 
you to resolve,” she told the packed house, 
“by continued support in the future to secure 
the continuance of the Opera House's dis- 
tinguished history.” * 


Creative Artists im the Theatre (Contd.) 
very well to draw a marvellously effective 
design on paper, but quite another matter 
to carry out the design—unless you have a 
clear idea in your own mind as to how it 
can be realised,” he explained. 

Michael has been completely immersed in 
couturier technique and television for the 
last five years. He produces frequent Tele- 
vision Fashion Shows, and he is also re- 
nowned for his fantastic ‘live’ Mode-shows 
in places like London's Festival Hall, the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, and the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh. He runs the biggest Fashion 
Agency in Great Britain. As a displayer of 
fashions, he has found plenty of scope for 
his revolutionary ideas. He was the first to 
introduce the idea of a special melody for 
each mode-creation. He trains his models, 
too. They spend hours rehearsing, and he 
puts them through a special mime-drill, so 
that each coat, each dress, expresses a mood 
—there is nothing stereotyped about the 
presentation, from background to move- 
ment. Far from resenting the extra labour 
and responsibility entailed, his models— 
many have been with him for years—enjoy 
the variety of expression, and tend to be- 
come bored with less-exacting work. He 
runs his own combination of regular 
musicians and the team spirit is exemplary. 

Every now and then, however, although 
up to his eyes in long-term activity which 
involves a great deal of foreign travel, he 
yearns to return to the ‘live’ stage. His 
passion for music makes him lean particu- 
larly to operatic decor. Space does not 
permit me to tell in full the fascinating story 
of his collaboration with Dennis Arundell in 
Tosca; but one may venture to hope that it 
will not be too long before this happy part- 
nership is applied to another new venture. 

* 
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Minerva: Dear Lord, please help me not to aggravate my sister too much 
Florence: Help her, dear Lord. 


Peggy Mount as Florence Povis and Margaret Rutherford as Minerva Goody in a scene 
from Act I. Minerva is a widow, far too gay and irresponsible (and given to secret tippling) 
for the austere Florence. 


“Farewell, Farewell, Eugene’”’ 


PPEARING for the first time together, Margaret Rutherford and Peggy 
Mount are delightfully in period as the two daughters of a Victorian 
vicarage who live together in a dismal room in Fulham. John Vari’s play 
,ictwes by which is set in 1905, has been skilfully adapted by Rodney Ackland and is 
full of humour and the odd touches of pathos. The supporting company do 
well and the play is directed by William Chappell with setting by Michael 
Weight and costumes designed by Desmond Heeley. 
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The opening moment 
of the play. The cur- 
tain rises on the two 
sisters singing “Stand 
up, stand up, for 
Jesus.” Florence, the 
severe one, has diffi- 
culty in keeping 
Minerva, a widow, on 
a strictly sober course. 
The sisters are saving 
money to visit their 
nephew Eugene in 
Africa and eke out 
their existence by 
painting Christmas 
cards, etc 
Below: Mick : Beer and 
hot faggots—that’s the 
stuff to give the troops 
Florence is shocked 
by the behaviour of 
her niece's newly 
acquired man friend, 
who bursts in full of 
Irish good humour. 
(Avril Elgar as Peony 
Povis and Patrick 
McAlinney as Mick 
Delaney). 

















Peony: Baby's parents are bound to turn up before long. 
An abandoned baby has been found outside, much to the interest of the landlady’s daughter, 


Queenie (Frances Guthrie) and her trother Willie (Brook Williams). 


Mick And if you'll let me put on your finger 
before the right man in the right place, which is 
Mr. Forbes, the Registrar, at the Town Hall, 
Fulham, at eleven thirty tomorrow, and that’s the 
document—myself will be yours and my heart for 
ever—in the true meaning of the words 


Florence: Look at the little rascal—safe in the land of 
nod 


The baby has become one of the family, adored 
by both sisters, who make no effort to find the 
parents. 











Florence: Go back, go back, Minnie. You don’t want to see—quite enough temptation with beer 
Peony, hitherto amenable, kicks over the traces when forbidden by Aunt Florence ever to see 
Mick again. 


Minerva: Vill bring you a cup of tea in bed, dear. Minerva: 1 baptise thee Jason, in the name of the Father 


Florence: Thank you Minnie . . . that will be kind and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


Florence gives way to despair on account Minerva, alone for the moment, has a sudden 
of her sister and niece. inspiration to baptise the baby. 











Minerva: He'll miss me. 
The baby’s mother comes out of the blue to reclaim her son, and Minerva is shattered at the 
thought of life without little Jason. (Daphne Newton as Mrs. Flack). 


By Christmas Florence and Minerva are 

packing for their trip to Africa and are Willie: The “ rage of London'’—Minnie and Willie—the 
interrupted by the Bosworths making ‘™0¥s Coster Comedy Duo. 

merry. (John Moore as Mr. Bosworth). Minnie is in festive mood. 





Mick “Tm having a 
pretty good time at the 
moment, got a charm- 
ing littl  tlady here 
looking after me 
matter of fact she’s 
the head wife of our 
local tribal chieftain 
All hell will break 
loose if fat Fior and 
madcap Minnie show 
their ugly mugs 
around here 


Out of kindness 
Mick reads extracts 
from the letter 
Peony has received 
from her brother. 
Eugene. The sisters 
are heartbroken. 


Peony: We went to see 
Mrs Flack and I ex- 
plained everything and 
Mick and I are adopt- 
ing him with proper 
adoption papers and so 
on and you see he'll 
be yours, too—for ever 


Florence and Min- 
erva are overjoyed 
when the baby is 
brought back. There 
is NOW NO Opposition 
to Mick's and 

Peony’s marriage. 


Minerva: Oh. a happy 
happy time to all 
people, to all good 
kind loving people 


The Bosworths 
(Beryl Andrews as 
Mrs. Bosworth) 
join in the happy 
final curtain. 























New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

The Asperm Papers (Conid.) 

who mattered American, and thus oppressed 
any reader who tried to supply a factual 
basis with a conviction of the impossibility 
of the affair. 

The action of the play takes place on 
the first floor of a mouldering palace on a 
quiet canal in Venice and the scene and 
period are exceedingly well set by Mr. Paul 
Mayo. James told the story in the first per- 
son but he would not have wished to be 
thought of as the kind of man who could 
behave like the central character. It is, of 
course, a good part for a good and a culti- 
vated actor. Sir Michael Redgrave disguised 
himself into a Jamesian American writer 
and gave, even to the character's hesitations, 
an absorbing interest. A biographer on the 
trail of letters from a poet to his mistress 
comes into the same category as the gate- 
crashing reporter. The tentative intrusions 
of a time when there were manners are 
shown to have consequences as disastrous 
as the brutal ones today. Miss Pauline 
Jameson, elegantly gowned, set the time and 
social milieu and Sir Michael delivered his 
opening phrases in an amusingly Jamesian 
manner. We were off. It was remarkable 


how the dawdling story responded to the 


brisking-up necessary for the stage. Miss 
Beatrix Lehmann’s steady power of gaze 
and intensity of utterance were effectively 
applied to the mummified mistress of the 
poet of the era before last. Miss Flora 
Robson’s wonderful gift of pathos was 
admirably employed in the part of Miss 
Tina, a lady of uncertain age and origin, 
sacrificed to the care of the wasting link 
with the Shelley period. Miss Nancy Nevin- 
son and Mr. Olaf Pooley well supplied the 
necessary domestic finishing touches. Mr. 
Basil Dean’s name on the programme as 
“producer” was yet another reason for feel- 
ing satisfied with the evening. H.G.M. 


ARTS 


**Quartet fer Five” 
ARC CAMOLETITIS very light comedy, 
adapted by Warren Tute, seemed the 
equivalent of French farce of Edwardian 
days. The scene was a Parisian apartment 
with five doors, in which two couples played 
a kind of Box and Cox, aided or hindered 
by a trying soubrette. One could not 
complain of the erring wife of Miss 
Rachel Roberts, the peccant husband of Mr. 
Graham Crowden or Mr. David Stoll's 
stolid lover. H.G.M. 


CAMBRIDGE ARTS THEATRE 
“The Revenger's Tragedy” 

HE Marlowe Society made a very good 

showing of this rarely-to-be-seen drama, 
entered on the Stationers’ register in 1607 
and assigned to Cyril Tourneur, for no 
clear reason, half a century later. Whoever 
the author was, he seems to have invented 
his own plot, which is involved and murkily 
astonishing. It really requires a programme 
outline, as with operas, but probably the 
presenters only expect students and 
collectors of dramatic curiosities, who 
already know the plot. The peculiar and 
unmistakable blend of vice and gloom 
which results when the doings of the Borgias 
are reflected by Jacobean dramatists on the 
English stage is here richly displayed. The 
pitiless author has dug doggedly deeper 
and deeper into shame and perfidy to make 
a savoury evening's entertainment. His situa- 
tions do not evolve. They were chosen for 
shock value and planted squarely, yet the 
dialogue does not seem stale or forced. In 
the words of Professor Boas, it “moves 
with terse and pregnant force.” The princi- 
pal character, Vindice, has motive and intent 
to murder the whole Court before the 
curtain rises, and the play is occupied with 
the things people are provoked to say as his 
plans jerkily unfold. 

The players of The Marlowe Society are 
anonymous. As rightly deeming any attempt 
at plausibility to be foolishness, the actor 
playing Vindice merely added a brief beard 
to serve for the impenetrable disguise which 
should deceive his employer, his sister and 
his own mother. But any attempt at depth 
of characterisation would be mistaken. The 
actors have to stand and deliver the author's 
verse; and this they did well. No marks of 
inward corruption were externally displayed. 
Mercifully, it is all only verbal viciousness 
and can be playfully accepted along with 
the Fat Boy’s desire to make our flesh creep. 
There is little change of mood, The old 
Duke seemed understandably grateful that 
his powers were so little impaired, whatever 
Vindice might say, and he did not gloat 
but was complacent. His son, Lussarioso, 
was a rather likeable, lusty cynic. His 
bastard, wearing a hump, spat forth the 
classic complaint made by bastards. These 
actors were able to present sinister 16th 
century Italians without tonsorial aids. 
Only Ambitioso, the elder stepson, wore 
hirsute decorations and very effective they 
were—and the voice that came from their 
midst was throatily intriguing. 

(Continued on page 53) 














Seoking to Music Contd.) 


write and tell her how much that last 
memory of Mozart and home meant to 
them. Their letters meant a good deal to 
her, as well. 

While she was still with the Sadler's 
Wells Opera Company, she scored a signal 
success as Despina in Cosi Fan Tutte, and 
in The Bartered Bride and The Barber of 
Seville. Then came that crazy musical romp 
by Antony Hopkins, The Lady Rohesia, in 
which Rose Hill appeared as a curious sort 
of Gingold creature. She even painted the 
scenery at one moment during the evening. 
That eventually led to her appearance in 
those wonderful revues—Oranges and 
Lemons and Penny Plain. Her tone-deaf 
singer in the latter show is still talked about 
among those lucky enough not to have 
missed it. 

She was in her element, making people 
laugh, while still being able to sing. Because 
she regarded herself primarily as a singer, 
she took special pride in reading the 
ecstatic notices she earned for her comic 
acting. Then there were times when she 
made audiences cry and that made her 
happier still. She has made a number of 
appearances in television plays as a straight 
actress, being given one of those little 
cameos which linger in the memory. 

One would have expected Rose Hill to be 
in the Sadler's Wells operetta productions 
at the Coliseum. Her voice is as youthful 
as ever; her figure is the envy of many a 
non-singing actress and she can put over 
dialogue which can be heard at the back of 
the house. That is where most singers fail 
in operetta. Either they cannot be heard at 
all, or they appear to be shouting at the 
tops of their voices and the scene is robbed 
of all conviction. One cannot just stand still 
and sing in operetta; one must move to give 
life to the part, without distracting the on- 
looker’s attention from the beauty of the 
music. Rose Hill’s experience in revue, as 
Lucy Lockit in The Beggar's Opera and in 
straight plays should make her an operetta 
singer without an equal on the English stage 
today. 

She hopes she has not said farewell to 
the grand opera stage. There are one or two 
parts she would still like to sing. Musetta in 
La Bohéme is one of them. She could sing 
the music standing on her head, and what a 
joy that capricious waltz-song would be on 
her lips! She has all the humour to meet 
the occasion, but what attracts her even 
more, is the pathos of the last act. So few 
singers, in Rose Hill’s estimation, seize the 
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full possibilities of that last scene when 
Musetta stands at Mimi's bedside. 

Perhaps the prima donna singing Mimi 
refuses to let Musetta draw any tears. She 
may insist upon having the sole right to 
move the house. What a glorious sketch 
for Rose Hill’s next revue! Two rival 
sopranos fighting each other to reduce the 
audience to a state of uncontrollable grief! * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 

of making a mark as an actor. If they fail, 
it would seem they ought to try and earn a 
living some other way.” 

Discussing the satisfaction he himself 
gets out of running the Youth Theatre, Mr. 
Croft said, “I suppose everyone enjoys 
doing what he wants to do and I enjoy 
giving these boys a sense of Shakespeare in 
the most vivid manner imaginable. Above 
all, they benefit from partaking in a team 
activity, whether acting or helping to get the 
show on, They benefit in other ways, too. 

“Take Richard Hampton, for instance, the 
boy who played Hamlet this year. He was 
not particularly good at school. He lacked 
confidence and I thought acting might help 
him. When he was 16 he played Cleopatra 
in my production of Antony and Cleopatra 
at Alleyn’s and since then he has played 
Henry V and Troilus in Youth Theatre pro- 
ductions. I think he has acquired that con- 
fidence he formerly lacked and now, at the 
age of 21, he is reading English at Oxford— 
and working out his own salvation! 
Whether or not he becomes a professional 
actor is up to him.” 

Theatre people have been greatly impressed 
by the achievement of the Youth Theatre. 
Sir Ralph Richardson is the president; Sir 
Alec Guinness and Peter Ustinov are vice- 
presidents, while Sir John Gielgud, Sir 
Michael Redgrave, Glen Byam Shaw, Flora 
Robson, Michael Benthall and Peter Hall 
are members of the council. What the boys 
want more than anything is a permanent 
home and they are making a tremendous 
drive to get funds to establish a centre of 
their own in London, with an office, work- 
room, clubroom and rehearsal facilities. No 
one deserves it more. * 
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MATEURS of theatre history and 

cognate matters, though less numerous, 
are as widely spread and more firmly estab- 
lished than amateurs of acting. Under the 
auspices of the International Federation for 
Theatre Research, the representatives of 
thirteen countries met daily in Vienna 
during the first week of July, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher. 
The countries who sent representatives were 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Eastern Germany, Western Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland, United King- 
dom, United States and Jugoslavia. The 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions sent a delegate. Miss Sybil Rosenfeld 
represented this country. 

The federation was founded at a confer- 
ence in London in 1955. At Venice, in 1957, 
the first plenary meeting took place. This 
year’s meeting in Vienna was the second. 
The third will be in 1961, probably in Paris. 
Theatre Research is taken more seriously 
abroad than in this country. It is taken 
very seriously in Austria. This year’s 
meeting was considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to engage the attention of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, the Mayor of Vienna 
and the Rector of the University of Vienna. 
Arrangements for the meetings had been 
made by Prof. Dr. H. Kindermann, who 
conducts a four-year University course in 
Theatre Research and has some 300 full- 
time students enrolled. 

It was decided that for the next two years 
financial resources should be devoted to the 
Journal, which is bi-lingual (French and 
English), under the general-editorship of 
Miss Phyllis Hartnoll. At the same time 
there is well under way an important 
project to establish a centre of research in 
Venice, in the house where Goldoni lived 
and died, now the property of the City of 
Venice, which houses a very fine theatrical 
reference library. It is proposed, among 
other things, to make the Casa Goldoni a 
repository of microfilms. A special com- 
mittee is to make liaison with publishers all 
over the world, to suggest books worthy of 
translation, to help authors by bringing 
manuscripts worthy of publication to the 
attention of publishers, to spread informa- 
tion about publications and make 
propaganda. 

Mr. Kyrle Fletcher resigned his Chair- 
manship in order to undertake the General 
Secretaryship, jointly with Mlle. Moudoués, 


Theatre Research 
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by Harold Matthews 


of France. Professor A. M. Nagler, of 
Yale, was elected Chairman, and Professor 
Beijer, of Sweden, President of Honour. 

Whilst in Vienna, this representative of 
“Theatre World” took occasion to attend the 
last night of the season at the Opera House 
and, by the kindness of Hofrat Rudolf 
Holzer, critic for the Wiener Zeitung, to 
make two visits to the Burgtheater. At the 
Opera, Renata Tebaldi was enthusiastically 
acclaimed for a magnificent performance as 
“Tosca”. Eugenio Fernandi was superb as 
Cavaradossi, and Tito Gobbi was a fine 
Scarpia. At the Burgtheater, it was interest- 
ing to see Einen Jux will er sich machen, 
which may be freely translated as Give 
Yourself a Good Time, a_ 100-year-old 
comedy by Johann Nestroy, on which 
Thornton Wilder based his now popular 
Matchmaker. Jean Giraudoux’s The Trojan 
War Will Not Take Place, performed on the 
following evening, was remarkable for its 
very modern decor. 

A student performance of Hofmannsthal’s 
The Great World Theatre provided some 
fine individual performances but the produc- 
tion was such as is usually styled ambitious. 
The acting school which presented the play 
have the extraordinary good fortune to en- 
joy the exclusive use of the Schlosstheatre 
at Schénbrunn, one of the most striking 
examples of the glory of the one 
Austrian Empire. 


The International Scene (Contd.) 

and, since German monosyllabic authors 
and composers seem to be the fashion, we 
are promised dance-dramas and operas by 
Berg, Egk and Orff, from Stuttgart, Frank- 
furt and Munich. 

I should also mention the setting up of an 
International Association of Theatre 
Technicians (directors, managers, electri- 
cians, choreographers and the like) with 
its headquarters at the Theatre of the 
Nations, by a Conference of technicians 
from 32 countries from both sides of the 
—by now non-existent—Iron Curtain, and 
with Dr. Richard Southern, of Great Britain, 
on the Executive Committee, as well as the 
regrettable death of. Robert Kemp, of the 
Académie Francaise, who was President of 
the International Association of Theatre 
Critics, and whose place it will be hard to 
fill. * 
Erratem. In Mi. Trilling’s article last month it should 


have been stated that the new member of the LT.I. 
was the German Democratic (not Federal) Republic. 











Summer Productions at the Vanbrugh Theatre 
by Harold Matthews 


FTER touring Northern Ireland, the 

Principal's spring production of Heart- 
break House opened the Summer Term 
with two final performances. These were 
followed by two performances of Mr. James 
Roose-Evan’s production of Under Milk 
Wood by special request. The first new pro- 
duction in the Summer Term was Major 
Barbara by Bernard Shaw, produced by 
Miss Judith Gick. 

In Shaw's religious satire, the other cheek 
and the mailed fist are starkly and startlingly 
opposed and, of course, the mailed fist wins 
an overwhelming victory. The play is, also, 
an attack on poverty, which was, in 1905, 
one of the causes of crime. Saying that 
poverty was itself a crime was a striking 
example of the kind of false assertion by 
means of which Shaw attracted attention to 
himself and his ideas. Poverty is equally the 
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NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth ireland 


THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Garrick) 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 


THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 


Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 


Guest Producer: Jeo Dua, Belgian National Theatre 


Concerts - Art - Restaurant. Prograrime 2d. 
from Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
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young men with acting experience 
are needed for women's magazine 
photo-illustrations. 


@ Write, sending photos, to Box 
T.W. 8, Theatre World, 1 Dorset 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London ECA. 














cause of virtue, since it seals off oppor- 
tunities to vice and removes temptations, so 
that is could with equal or more truth be 
called itself a virtue. Barbara, like Shaw's 
other heroines, is not all in all very human. 
She faces the fact which shatters her religion 
and relinquishes idealism for reality. 
Nobody calls her apostate but the close of 
Act Il means more to the religious mind 
than the close of the play, which ends on a 
note of optimism which few, fewer now 
than when the play was written, can share. 

In this revival, Barbara did not lead, was 
not made to matter, seemed on the periphery 
instead of at the centre. Caroline Maud, who 
looked the part, did not give full effect to 
her speeches, seemed, indeed, a little indis- 
tinct at times. Recognising that in Under- 
shaft, Shaw was ventriloquising with more 
than ordinary obviousness, Donald Douglas, 
to whom this pearl of a part was entrusted, 
was made up to present a startling likeness 
to the author. Mr. Douglas proved well able 
to maintain this resemblance in stance, 
speech and general demeanour. He gave an 
outstandingly good performance, something 
much better than mere mimicry. The chal- 
lenging assertions, staggering paradoxes and 
didactic self-contradictions had the kind of 
authenticity that we enjoy when listening to 
Mr. Emlyn Williams as Dylan Thomas. 
Stephen was played with superb correctitude 
by Ben Hawthorne and Simon Brett 
brought a good voice and an incisive man- 
ner to the part of Adolphus Cusins. Patricia 
Gray with a very good make-up was a con- 
vincing Rummy Mitchens. Peter Shirley, 
the rationalist, was brought to life by David 
Battley, who thought what he uttered. This 
is a valuable gift. We saw his thought in his 
eyes. 

In the part of Charles Lomax, Derek 
Smith, unhappily cast, showed that he has 
his limitations. His Mangan is fresh in 
memory but Lomax was not his part. For 
one thing make-up is not Mr. Smith's 
strong suit. A smudgy make-up will not 
spoil a middle-aged character part but it is 
a crippling handicap for a_ light-weight 
juvenile. 

Douglas Heap’s settings were very good. 
Three suspensions marked the acting area 
and made an appropriately effective if arid 
setting for Lady Britomart’s library. 

Spanish playwrights hold the world’s 
record for output and are not likely to be 














challenged. Saturday Night, one of 
hundreds of plays that have poured from 
the pen of Jacinto Benavente, received its 
first English presentation in Miss Ellen 
Pollock’s production in June. Its jolly 
plebeian title provides no warning of its 
theme, its setting, its story or its claims to 
significance. Its sensational story, recalling 
those of Phillips Oppenheim, treats of love 
in various forms and on various levels and 
of the spoliation of innocence. This latter 
theme must not be regarded as the mono- 
poly of M. Anouilh. It is on a Saturday 
night that a corrupt prince slinks from his 
uncle’s villa, through a music hall, to a 
harbour tavern. There, at midnight, he is 
stabbed by a 15-year-old dancer whom he 
attempts to debauch. The dancer's mother 
is Imperia, the reigning favourite of the 
most powerful notable in the district, who 
exerts her influence. The cast consists of 
over forty. As Imperia, Judith Conrow dis- 
played dignity, repose and a_ certain 
unexcited force. Karin Clair, as Countess 
Rinaldi, showed poise, vivacity and 
assurance. They both played well in the 
first scene of the second half, a nice scene 
for two women. They were the only two 
people who seemed at ease and at home 
with the play. 

Miss Mary Duff most persuasively 
directed Ibsen's The Wild Duck so that the 
characters were recognisably human and the 
symbols seemed thrown up by fate. Werle 
Senior was a dignified figure, disappointed 
in his son, who was more of a chuckle- 
head than a prig. Hjalmar Ekdal was self- 
ish, bland and self-deluding in an ordinary 
way and his wife was able but humble and 
matter-of-fact. It seemed really sad that the 
Ekdals’ happy little home, which had existed 
for years, not on a lie, but on unquestioning 
happy-go-lucky confidence, should be des- 
troyed by the clumsy interference of a 
stupid oaf who simply lacked the wit to 
know that happiness needs illusion and that 
no good comes from probing. The play has 
all the makings of comedy as well as of tra- 
gedy and this makes the catastrophe really 
overwhelming. Knowing what is to come, 
one watches Hedvig with morbid fascination. 
Alexandra Jack was a convincing and 
endearing Hedvig. An abundance of long 
brown hair framed a rather small childish 
face, lit with a gentle intelligence. In a dark 


red dress, black stockings and black 
buttoned boots, she looked beautifully 
period. 


It must be said that bow-ties that ride up 


(Continued on page 54) 











THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


“‘The most exciting, exhilarating theatrical 
evening I've spent for years"’ 


—Richard Findlater. 


presents 


“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 
THAT OTHER MUSICAL 


Music by Laurie Johnson 
Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles 
from Henry Fielding’s comedy 


“RAPE UPON RAPE” 
Until 5th December 
Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 


BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 








Entertainment 
in Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


A racy and readable report on the 
theatre arts in the Soviet Union— 
drama, ballet, opera, the cinema, the 
circus and the puppet stage. “ Since 
Mr. Bowers has an inquiring mind 
and apparently inexhaustible energy 
his book is packed with interesting 
and enlightening material. His re- 
luctance to draw a firm conclusion 
represents the happy combination of 
receptivity and detachment that 
arouses confidence in what he says.” 
The New York Times 


60 half-tone illustrations 227 pp. 42s 
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Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of wheee personal atiention you are assured 


“Leoni! 1 know of no better place in the world 
to dine or hunch, than the Quo Vadis 


Restaurast. 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE ~. GERRARD 9585 and 4809 

Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Laon recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 Bast 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
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(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Liceased 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Mr. Theodore cap will guide you in a 
varied 


menu 
Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, wes 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





. | 


Hotel and Resteurent 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

__—7-—11.30 pm. 

C.C.F. -Finders and American 
__Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 











Off Leicester Square, WC2 








& 


Eat for Life and joy . The World’s choicest 
‘oods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Square, W.C.2. 
tarian 


Vv 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHi. 9612 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 


in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 








RESTAURANT 
58-60 Sha Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon 12 p.m. daily 
@™®D Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








) ‘) . (7 
When you make up we “ur Chinese fi AY: | eee 


Come to the Lotus House 


























CN «SCAMPI: OYSTERS - SALMON 63 


~ GARNERS 


RESTAURANT 


S FAMOUS FOR 
¢ | Leadon's Finest 


i|SEAFOODS 


ISTEAKS 


27 Wardour St. 
Qn GU Ger 1282 


mae wean © 











LEY ON'S fi 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [ij 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * OpenDaily of 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 











Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise."’ 
Econ Ronar, 
Daily Telegraph. 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 








“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 
ss Chinese 
«e 11 WARDOUR STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 
Fully Licensed 
Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 











GREAT WALL 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


33 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 

Telephone: GERrard 4713 (Fully Licensed) 

Parties catered for in the DRACON CATE 

ROOM. Exquisite Chinese Handicrafts at 
the ground floor boutique. 











London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and 
Service under the Personal Supervision ef 
G. Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 














REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 











FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit: 
‘* THE EGG & 1’’ 

23 HAYMARKET S.W.1. 
(Opposite Cariton Cinema) 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
GOOD THINGS 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 
12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m 











THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


C he 


Firdoshi 


22 CRANBOURN STREET W.C2 


en ¢ 


Cov. 0509 , 


The Revenger‘s Tragedy (Contd.) 


The dingy grandeur of the corrupt Court 
was most skilfully suggested by Miss Sheila 
Ward, who had designed a set of gloomy 
and sinister splendour in colours expressing 
luxury and terror. 

Mr. Toby Robertson, who directed, had 
contrived a striking opening—a Court dance 
with masks impressively macabre. All was 
then ready for Vindice to apostrophise the 
skull of his dead mistress, “My study’s 
ornament, thou shell of death, Once the 
bright face of my betrothed lady.” And 


| from then the acid burned. 


H.G.M. 











@ The Annual 


in three acts. 





Presentation of the Rose Bruford Training 

College consisted of two plays: The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
by Bertolt Brecht and L’Enfant Prodigue, the famous Mime Play 
The picture above shows the Court Scene from 








This Year's 
Annual 
Presentation 
by the 
Rose Bruford 
Training 
College 


of 





Speech and 


Drama 


The Caucasian Chalk Circle, with Grusha (Tobi Weinberg) on the 
left, Azdak the Judge (Paul Kermack) centre, and the Governor's 
Wife (Jane Corbould) on the right. 


Summer Productions at the Vanbrugh Theatre 


the collar are no help to any scene. There 
should be a flap at the back of the collar or 
a loop at the back of the shirt to prevent 
this. And whence the habit, in tense 
moments, to turn the back to speak? 

The Seagull is a tougher proposition that 
The Wild Duck. Ibsen does not require you 
to produce the bird but Tchehov wants it 
twice, once dead and once stuffed. Such 
symbols have varying applications. Mr. John 
Fernald shuffled his cards skilfully but it 
seemed a new and stiff pack. The acting was 
uneven and not all the characters were 
fully revealed. There were good perfor- 
mances. For his performances as Pyotr 
Sorin, Mr. Derek Smith recovered ground 
lost as Charles Lomax and went straight 
back to the top of the class. He is very apt 
at portraying men whose career is behind 
them and who seem to carry about with 
them a memory of things past. Michae! 
Bangerter looked very English as the school- 
master but seemed a reliable actor using his 
imagination. And Ann Bell was given a new 
award for her moving performance as Nina. 
Douglas Heap designed the sets. The 
interior one was particularly good with two 
spacious windows with rounded tops. The 
occasion was, however, one when one 
remembers that the primary purpose of 
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(Contd.) 

these performances is not to fulfil an 
author's intentions or an audience's hopes 
but to train students. 

The Maid’s Tragedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, was produced by Mr. Richard 
Carey but we were unable to attend a per- 
formance. Mr. Hugh Miller's production of 
When We Are Married by J. B. Priestley 
was presented in the Parks. The programme 
for the Autumn Term may be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to the 
Vanbrugh Theatre Organiser, R.A.D.A.., 
62 Gower Street, W.C.1. * 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios frorh 2/- per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. te 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6808/9907/4305 











Moke THE IRVING THEATRE BAR 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
the meeting place for your friends 


Open from 3 p.m. until Midnight 
Special facilities for the theatrical profession 

















Theatre on Reeord 


“tWJONDERFUL TOWN,” one of the best 

and brightest of the post-war musicals 
(produced in London at the Prince’s Theatre 
in 1955) seems to be settling down as some- 
thing of an American classic. It was revived 
at the New York City Center in 1958, was 
produced in Brussels as an American con- 
tribution to the Exposition, and has recently 
been given a full-length television presenta- 
tion by CBS. 

A disc of the music from the television 
production has been issued (12 in. L.P. 
Philips BBL 7307), and it is interesting to 
compare it with the disc made by the 
original Broadway cast in 1953 (12 in. L.P. 
Brunswick LAT 8058). 

A number of the Broadway principals are 
on hand again in the television recording, 
notably Rosalind Russell as Ruth and 
Jordan Bentley as Wreck. Sydney Chaplin 
takes over the part of Mr. Baker from 
George Gaynes, and plays it with much 
more charm and much less vocal attack, 
thereby improving matters considerably, 
but Jacquelyn McKeever, who takes over 
the part of Eileen from Edith Adams, does 
not improve anything at all. Her voice 
lacks the appealing, ingenue quality which 
Miss Adams provided so successfully. 

The new disc is slightly better technically, 
presumably because the engineers have had 
another six years in which to fiddle around 
with things, and, as if to point the fact that 
full-length means full-length, it plays two 
or three minutes longer than the Broadway 
disc. 

Both records have their points of superi- 
ority. Personally, I still haven't made up my 
mind which of them I prefer, but every 
admirer of Leonard Bernstein's exciting 
score (which he wrote in five weeks), Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green's witty lyrics, 
and Rosalind Russell's raucous high! spirits, 
should possess one of them. Lehman Engel 
was musical director of both. 

The Sadler's Wells Opera Company's 
Coliseum production of Die Fledermaus is 
presented, in a condensed version, on 


by Roy Plomiey 


H.M.V. CLP 1272 (12 in, L.P.), and it is a 
splendidly sung recording of the gayest 
score ever written. It must have been a 
tricky decision, as to which of the alternat- 
ing casts should make the disc. However, 
the verdict went to the “first” company, 
Victoria Elliott, Marion Studholme, Alexan- 
der Young, Rowland Jones, John Heddle 
Nash, Anna Pollak and Frederick Sharp. 
Two pleasant selections of songs from the 
shows are The Broadway Kick (12 in. L.P. 
Fontana TFL 5054), on which Frank Sinatra 
sings a dozen, and Gormé sings Show- 
stoppers (12 in. L.P. H.M.V. CLP 1257), a 
different dozen, sung by Eydie Gormé, a 
freckled brunette with a Judy Garland 
quality. Apart from the usual songs by 
Irving Berlin, Rodger and Hammerstein and 
Cole Porter, Mr. Sinatra revives two less 
familiar songs from High Button Shoes, and 
Kurt Weill’s title song from Lost in the 
Stars, the musical adaptation of Alan 
Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country, scheduled 
for London production at the Mermaid. 
On Brunswick LAT 8275 (12 in. L.P.) 
Charles Laughton reads from the Bible. He 
reads beautifully, too. His expressive voice, 
its undertones of Yorkshire now blended 
with a trace of American, gives freshness to 
four familiar stories from the Old Testa- 
ment. Especially fine is his reading of the 
episode of the burning, fiery furnace, from 
the Book of Daniel. * 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications -— The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














MORRIS ANGEL « son LTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete ree Programmes 


a 

UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 

are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Vplat’ a. 
9 
which‘ gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 











ONTENTS OF SMALL THEATRE (LONDON) 
FOR DISPOSAL inci. lighting board, spots, 
dimmers etc; stackable chairs, 12ft flats, rostrums etc; 
various furniture, properties and wardrobe “period” 
and modern; curtains; some wood and hardboard etc. 
etc. Write in the first instance to Box No. 607. 


ARR’S REHEARSAL STUDIOS. 2 measuring 
42 ft. x 35 ft. with Pianos, refreshment available. 
Hours of business 9 a.m. till 11 p.m. including 
Sundays—241 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. PAD 9419. 


IRST CLASS Artistes, Models, Dancers. Also 

top line variety acts & girl vocalists. Send 
details with photos & S.A.E. All letters answered 
to.—F. D. Robinson Productions, 138A Westgate 
Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, Northumberland. 


IRST CLASS ACTS available for all occasions. 
Comics, dancers, singers, part or full dress shows 
to suit any event. Professionals only. Also models 
and fashion models. Fashion shows arranged. Open 
air displays, with country dancing, also children’s shows. 
Please write to—F. D. ROBINSON PRODUCTIONS, 
— = Road, Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, Northum- 
a 


OR SALE—Copies * Theatre World,” March 1925 

to December 1942 (and later if required). Also 

25 “ Play Pictorial" (some already in short supply 

age Publication discontinued), What offers?—Box 
io. 610. 


OR SALE—Few copies pre-war “* Theatre World ” 
and programmes. List sent on request.—Box 
No. 611. 


OR SALE—" Theatre World,” February 1949 to 
December 1956. (Bound annual volumes) 1957 
to date, 2 missing. Offers—Box No. 609. 





OR SALE—* Theatre World,” June 1941 to 

November 1954, 8 missing, also ‘* Theatre 
Quarterly,”” 1934/5, 2 missing. Offers to —MR 
JEOFFROY, 76 Vicars Hill, S.E.13. 


APPY HOME SCHOOL for boys and girls from 

3 years. Term and Holidays highly recommen- 

ded. Reasonable fees.—Wilton House School, 
Hastings Rd., Bexhill, Sussex. Tel. Bexhill 3404. 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure studies 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure 
major applicants.—BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1 


DME. STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julie Andrews, 
4 Anne Ziegler, Aileen Cochrane & other famous 
stars has vacancies for a few male or female pupils 
for all branches of vocal art. Apply for particulars 
by letter to.—i4 Hanover St., W.1., or telephone 
West Kingsdown 383. 


SIRIS REPERTOKY CO. LTD. (Established 1927). 

Vacancy for girl 18-35 for Shakespearean tours in 

schools. No students.—Nancy Hewins, Willersey, 
Broadway, Worcs. Letters only, 


JANTOMIMES,. 6d. stamp for specimen.—Richard- 
son-Hare Productions, 37 Carterknowle Avenue, 
Sheffield. 


LAYWRIGHTS’ WORKSHOP offers for presen- 
tation an attractive selection of one-act and 
three-act plays including festival winners. Please 
state requirements.—Ludiam, 23 Boswell Av., Auden- 
shaw. Manchester. 


HE GOLDEN MILE SHOW OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. This show is available for engage- 
ments or bookings in or out of doors. It has every- 
thing any manager could wish for and never fails to 
pack them in. TOP CLASS VARIETY, GREAT 
PRODUCTION, TERRIFIC SINGING, GIRLS, 
GLAMOUR, LEGS & PERSONALITY, with the 
added exciting new music & Ballads with a Beat. 
With Britains Latest Song Writing Team. FRANK 
D. ROBINSON & JOHNNY FARLANE. Sensational. 
Collosal & Appealing. Anyone wishing to book the 
Golden Mile Show should write as soon as possibic 
to avoid disappointment to—F. D. Robinson Produc- 
tions, 138A Westgate Rd.. Newcastle-onTync, 
Northumberland. 


“THEATRE WORLDS” for sale, 1942-4 (odd 

copies) 1945-54 (7 missing). Also carly “* Theatre 
Book Club” volumes. Offers and enquiries—Box No. 
608. 


OP SALARY for oo ey Copy-Typists, 
etc., brs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd periods, weeks 
or days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament i 
Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James’ Park 
Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817. 


JANTED first class strip acts. English and con- 
tinental. Good work assured. Must send 
photos & S.A.E.—F. D. Robinson Productions, 138A 
Westgate Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, Northumberland 


\ JANTED TO BUY—Magic books, and apparatus 
in good condition, lowest price.—** MURRAY'S 
MAGIC MART,” 28a King St. Blackpool. 





- THEATRE WORLD | 


ANNUAL 


No. 10 
NOW IN PREPARATION 























AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Full Catalogue available at 1 /- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
CERrard 3822/3 





@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit . . snes 
news oO eatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, 


(FREmantie 2958) 


$.W.7 


EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Russell Sq. WC1 


Montague House, 

















FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


- FRENCH'S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 


come. A copy will be sent post paid on 


receipt of application 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD s13 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


Tem. Bar 





Gizi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe's Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4!6 tin or 2/6 
tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B£E.; Abraham Sofaer; Mar ~ 
Halstan; Hedley Coodel; ai Lynn (o 


Pa Playhouse 
DIVIDUAL ‘DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., Losden EC4 














Printed in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co. Lrp.. 


and Publishers, Practical Press Lrp.. 
Fleet Street 1555. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y... 


THe Lewes Press. Lewes, Sussex, 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square. Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Tel. : 
Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
for South Africa: 


for the Propriciors 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 























THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 
from Broadway our American Correspondent 
Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 





Stage - 
informed 


The Theatre in other countries - 
articles of 


general 


theatrical 


Well 
interest 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


and Bookstalls 





1 Derset Buildings 


Salisbury Square, Londen, £.C.4 






































recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


APRIL 1959 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul 
Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool's Paradise 


Brand 
Wolf's Clothing 


A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 
The Rose Tattoo 
Eighty in the Shade 


The Long and the Short 


and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Het Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
Ne Concern of Mine 
Valmouth 


NOVEMBER 1958 

Leng Day's Journey 
into Night 

The Elder Statesman 

Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1958 
Auntie Mame 

The Unexpected Guest 
Brouhaha 


SEPTEMBER 1958 
Five Finger Exercise 
Living for Pleasure 
Irma fa Douce 


AUGUST 1958 
The Party 

The Merry Widow 
Simple Spymen 























